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HAPPY LANDING 


By Dean Schedler 


SOMEWHERE .IN NEW GUINEA. — Another 
amazing story of an American who dropped unpre- 
pared from the skies into the wilderness of this island's 
jungles and survived came to light today when 20- 
year-old Sergt. Thomas Riley of Old Landing, Ky., 
walked into a United States base. 

The rain-drenched Riley said he parachuted on 
Aug. 7 from the same plane in which Vern Haugland, 
Associated Press reporter, was a passenger. Haugland 
now is in a hospital at Port Moresby recovering from 
the effects of 47 days in the jungle after he had bailed 
out of a plane which ran out of fuel while lost in a 
storm. 

Riley said he had spent 10 days walking with no 
food except a few berries and then had found a na- 
tive village where he was fed and guided to the near- 
est Allied post. 

When Riley was told his family would be notified 
of his safety he answered, “Just tell them I'm okay and 
not to worry about me; tell them Kentucky's got Good 
mountains but these sure are the biggest I ever e. 

I was standing around the operations tent durin 
a eee eae when 1 noticed the drenched oe 
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Young gunner from Kentucky bails out of plane 
over the New Guinea jungles, wanders for almost 
two months in search of his United States base 


walk in and sit down, waiting until busy officers on 
the telephones had a free moment. - 

He looked lonely so I walked over and offered 
him a cigaret. 

To my amazement, Riley said he had just walked 
in from the bush after weeks of search for this base. 
In a hushed voice, due to lack of food, he said he was 
the turret ner on the plane in which Haugland 
flew and which was iendlauad after cchbelie 0 
fuel in the storm while flying from the Australian 
mainland at Townsville to New Guinea. 

“Riding the tail I noticed it was getting darker 
and I didn't recognize any of the country we were 
flying over,” Riley related. 

“T didn’t think anything was unusual, but when the 
pilot called on the interphone, ‘Come forward and 
prepare to bail out,’ I wasted no time.” 

As with all the others, it was Riley's first jump. 
but he said he really enjoyed it. 

“Falling through the clouds and semi-darkness | 
had no fear except what I was going to pit on the 
ground,” he said. 

“I landed on top of a tree easily but couldn't see 
how far from the — I was, so | hung like a mon- 
key from the tree limbs all night long. 

“I discovered the next morning I was only about 
six feet from the — and felt silly spending a 
fitful, uncomfortable night when the ground was so 
near. 

Riley said he spent 10 days walking without food 
except for the few berries he found.-Although streams 
with clear water were plentiful, he said per 29 forced 
him often to rest. 

His shoes wore out after three days. He found 
shoe prints the second day, and believed he had come 
upon some flying companion, but his shouts were un- 
answered and he plodded on. 

Some time later he reached the native village 
and from there was eventually delivered to a nearby 
base, and then trudged the last few miles to operations 
headquarters, trying to find out where his organization 


was and how to send a message home. 
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Next Year's Taxes 
Will Break Record 


tax bill in history. 


Hew Much? The law is to 
produce between six and eight billion 
dollars in additional tevenue. Total 
direct taxes under all existing laws will 
be raised to about $25 billion a year. 


But pcg of the Treasury Morgen- 

thau says new taxes are “inade- 

quate.” He wants $6 billion more. 
Income Taxes. The normal individual 


and earned income exemption ). 

The new law allows a deduction for 
unusual medical that are in 
excess of 5 per cerit of net income. The 
deduction may not exceed $2,500. 

Vietory Tax. This is a tax of 5 
cont eqphlieliiaibeiaines af eacea tia 
$12 a week or $624 a year, It is in 
addition to the regular income tax. The 
Victory tax does not a to 1942 
incomes. ing on January 1, 1948, 
it will be week by week (in- 
stead of at the end of the year). 


credit is 25 per cent or a maximum of 
$500. There are two ways of cashing in 
this credit. It can be used to pay d 

or innantenh genie. a Se. geeters 
war bonds. Or it can be saved up and 
collected after the war. 
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Guadalcanal Awaits 
Japanese Onslaught 


American Army, Navy and Marine 
Corp plans ae bombing newly landed 
seeds ys dumps on 
Guadalcanal. But there Sins m4 no 
major ‘clashes between Japanese and 
American _ warships, gh two 
American destroyers have been sunk. 
Both sides seem to be jockeying for 
position in preparation for what may be 
the decisive battle in the struggle for 
the southwestern Pacific. 

Importance of Guadalcanal. When 
the Japanese lost the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, last May, they were forced back to 
a line running through Lae (New 
Guinea), Rabaul (New Britain) and 
Buka and Bou (the northern- 
most of the Solomon Islands). There 
were a few Japanese on Guadalcanal, 
but not enough to be dangerous. 

In June, American planes dis- 
covered that these Ja were build- 
ing an air field. changed the pic- 
ture A Japanese air fleet based on 
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NATIONAi AND WORLD NEWS 


1 Guadalcanal could flank New Guinea 
and threaten Allied supply lines be- 
tween the United States and Australia. 
It would push the Japanese spearhead 
hundreds of miles farther pl: 

It was decided that Guadalcanal must 
be taken, and quickly. This tough job 
was entrusted to the U. S. Marines. 

Two Months’ Fight. The Japanese do 
not let go easily. In the past two 
months, two sea battles have been 
fought off Guadalcanal. The Japanese 
won the first, the United Nations the 
second, leaving the score about even. 
Between these sea engagements, the 
island was the scene of a fierce running 
eee and American patrols 
hunted each other through the jungle. 
American planes destroyed more than 
250 Japanese planes and damaged or 
destroyed 40 ships. 

Suddenly the Japanese threw in 
larger forces than the Americans had 
e ted or were prepared to handle. 
A large Japanese battle fleet is reported 
in the vicinity. While the Marines pre- 
pare to fight off Japanese land wp 
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a great sea or sea-air battle seems to 
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eeps ; used by Coast 
Coast Guard Adopts Jeep (oacnen who go out on 
waterfront patrol. Our vital cargoes of war supplies bound for United Nations 
far-flung battle lines must be protected from sabotage while they await shipment. 





Government Tackles - 
Manpower Problems 


Congress wasted no time getting 
down to work on the measure lowering 
the draft age from 20 to 18. After listen- 
ing to the opinions of Army leaders for 
two days, the Military Affairs Commit- 
tees of beth houses approved the legis- 
lation. The House swiftly passed it, and 
the Senate was expected to follow suit. 

The President Window-Shops. The 
President discussed the whole problem 
of manpower, which includes workers 
for war industries, at a press conference. 
He indicated that when the younger 
men were drafted some of the older 
men in the Army might be given fur- 
loughs to go back to farm and factory. 

He also suggested that the produc- 
tion of luxury goods would have to be 
cut down still more in order to free 
workers for essential industries. He was 
tied up in traffic recently in a small 
town. This gave him a chance to 
study store windows. Three-fourths of 
them were filled with luxury goods. 

McNutt Promises Action. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, has promised that within 
two weeks he would produce a draft of 
a law to bring about full mobilization 
of the manpower of the nation for both 
industry and Army. This was necessary, 
he said, because there was already an 
acute shortage of all s of male labor 
in 40 major war production centers. 





Sumner Welles Gets 
Results in Chile 


Chile and Argentina were very indig- 
nant at first when Acting Secretary of 
State Sumne#Welles rebuked them for 
ha: toring Axis spies. When tempers had 
cooled thes seemed to take hint. 
Argentina issued a second statement on 
the “Welles episode” which was much 
more concilia than its first arrogant 
remarks. Chile did something about it. 

Isolationist Out. Foreign Minister 
Barros a led: the isolationists in the 
Chilean Cabinet. Some of his colleagues 
who favored breaking relations with the 
Axis tried to force him to resign. After 
much wrangling, the whole Cabinet 
quit. When President Rios announced 
his new Cabinet, the name of Ernesto 
Barros Jarpa was missing. 

The new Foreign Minister is Joaquin 
Fernandez, Chilean Ambassador to 
Uruguay. Although Fernandez is pro- 
democratic, he has supported Chile’s 
neutrality policy. When appointed, he 
said, “Chile go to the limit, if nec- 
essary, to safeguard this hemisphere.” 

What Do the Neighbors Think? For- 
merly all the Latin American countries 
rallied around any one of their number 
that had trouble with the United States. 
But not this time. Many Latin Amer- 
icans openly approved Mr. Welles’ re- 
marks. It was said in Costa Riea that 
they “have caused immense satisfaction 
in democratic circles.” 


Germans and Allies 
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Close in on Dakar 


The Germans have been showing a 
greet deal of interest lately in ; 

ichy-French port at the tip of the West 
African bulge. Radio stations in Berlin. 
Madrid ™ Paris an Allied 
attack on Dakar. stations an- 
nounéed recently that a French airman 
had been shot down off the African 
coast by a U. S. pursuit plane. An Allied 
fleet was said to be a hing Africa. 

Germans Already ? The Fight- 
ing French recently reported that Ger- 
man experts, in the role of 
“technicians,” had arrived in Dakar. 
French women and children have been 
evacuated. Many French troops and 
planes, and Vichy’s best warships, are 
said to be there. 

Americans in Africa. The Unite: 
States continues quietly but steadily to 
build up its forces in West Africa. An 
American expeditionary force has ar- 
rived in Monrovia, Liberia, to protect 
that country against the Axis. This is the 
nearest our have yet come to 
Dakar. Liberia could also be used as a 
base from which to attack Nazi sub- 
marine “wolf packs” which have shifted 
their operations from United States 
coastal waters to Africa and the south 
Atlantic. 

Other American and United Nations 
forces aré in Gambia, Sierra Leone, the 
Belgian Congo and French Equatorial 
Africa, Thser eaten are in a position to 
strike at Dakar and at all the Vichy 
terri in west Africa. Allied occupa- 
tion all west Africa would expose 
Marshal Rommel’s Axis army in Egypt 
to an attack from the rear. 

The Black Republic. Liberia is the 
only completely independent country in 
Africa. ~ poten Tounded in 1822 by the 
American Colonization Society as a 
home for freed American slaves, and 
became an independent republic in 
1847. Its constitution and flag are 
modeled on those of the United States, 
and its capital, Monrovia, was named 
for President James Monroe. 

Liberia is a little larger than the state 
of Ohio. Five-sixths of it is covered with 
dense tropical forests. Here live the na- 
tive African savages who make up most 
of the ulation of two million. There 
are only about 12,000 descendants of 


American slaves in Liberia. These Ne- © 


groes share the coastal-area with about 
30,000 natives. 

Liberia's chief economic activity is 
the million-acre Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany plantation. 

The United States has several times 
hel Liberia in its political and finan- 

difficulties. We fas always been 
regarded as protectors of the country. 
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The Next One to Face 


Rain Bogs Down Nazi 
Drive on Stalingrad 


After a few days’ lull, the Germans 
renewed their assaults on Stalingrad. 
For several days they forged ahead, and 
the city seemed again to be in peril. 
But their gains were yards, not miles, 
and they soon bogged down. The weak- 
ening of the Nazi assault was implied 
in the Russian communiques. They used 
to tell of thousands of Nazis killed and 
scores of tanks wrecked every day. Now 
they reported 150 Germans killed in one 
sector, and two tanks destroyed in an- 
other. 

One factor that slowed up the Ger- 
mans may have been the winter rain 
which was drenching the area. But 
heavy Russian reinforcements were said 
to have arrived.- 

Winter snows were beginning to fall 
on the northern fronts. It was certain 
now that the Nazi legions would have 
to spend another winter on the eastern 
front. 

Winter Problems. The coming of win- 
ter will bring many problems to both 
Russians a Germans. Huge Red 
Armies will have to be maintained ‘in 
the field. They will need food and 
equipment. But the Germans hold 40 
to 45 per cent of Russia’s grain-produc- 
ing land. And Hitler has occupied in- 
dustrial areas which produced 
25 and 50 per cent of Russia's war 
machines at the beginning of the war. 

And by reaching the Volga at Stalin- 
grad the Nazis have cut one of the most 








OW! Evaluates U. S. 
Plane Performances 


How good are American planes? This 
question is answered in a 10,000-word 
report issued by the Office of War In- 
formation. 


Not All Good, Not All Bad. American 
are not all neither are 
ED bed says cha toleeed r ra 
makes the im t point that fighting 
lanes are highly specialized. It is there- 
ajeniae: 6 eapebtg-dlapate de veme- 
thing it was never intended to do. Our 
P-40 and Bell Airacobra fighters, for ex- 
ample, have done well in low-altitude 
fighting in Russia and Africa. They were 
not meant for high-altitude work. 

Pacific Report. In the Pacific our 
planes are somewhat better than those 
of the Japanese. But most of our great 
air victories in that region are due to 
the greater skill of our fliers. 

Bombers the Best. The Army's four- 
motored bombers are the best in the 
world. The ces of the Flying 
Fortresses (Boeing B-17) over Europe 
have exceeded anything that was hoped 
for. 

“The best the public can expect,” the 
report concludes, “is that on the average 
the i t of the Allied air forces 
should be superior to the equipment of 
the enemy.” 





Admiralty Reports 
530 U-Boats Bagged 


The British and United States navies 
have sunk or damaged more than 530 
German, Italian and Japanese sub- 
marines in the never-ending battle to 
keep United Nations sea lanes open, 
according to A. V. Alexander, Britain’s 
First Lord of the Admiralty. (The Ger- 
mans lost 216 undersea boats during 
World War I.) This is an average of 
three U-boats sunk or damaged every 
week. And it does not include subs 
destroyed by American and British army 
planes in coastal waters. 

Worst Over. Mr. Alexander's report 
on the war at sea was fairly optimistic. 
The worst was over, he indicated. The 
navies of the United Nations were 
slowly gaining the upper hand. But he 
warned that the Axis would step up its 
attacks on Allied communications as 
more Allied troops and supplies began 
to flow by sea to the battlefronts. 

Early in September, Prime Minister 
Churchill told the House of Commons 
that he did not believe U-boats were 
being sunk as fast as they were being 
built. 

Sub Situation. It is believed in Lon- 
don that the Germans have between 75 
and 100 submarines at sea all the time, 
and as many in port being overhauled. 





Junior Specialist Corps 


lieve 


shortage in Alexander Smith 


Five top-ranking science students of 
Yonkers, N. Y., High School help re- 
Co. They work three hours 


manpower 
every day checking materials for armed forces. Photo, Harold Lakin testing wool. 
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Norway: Land of Viking Warriors 


Norway's latitude is about that of 
Alaska, but the waters of the 


ORWAY covers 124,556 

k miles of the western part of the 

Scandinavian Peninsula. In size it 
is a little larger than the state of New 
Mexico, or as large as England, Ireland 
and Scotland combined. Its tion 
of 2,907,000 is exclusively Norwegian, 
except for 20,000 nomadic Lapps in the 
far north of the country. 
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Royal Norwegian Information Service 


Norway’s greatest contribution to Allies are her merchant marine and navy. These are Norwegian naval men. 


UNCONQUERED NORWAY 


e people of Norway continue to fight 
the battle of freedom abroad and at home 


GROUP of German officers were 

A admiring the famous Viking ship 
at the 

near Oslo, in y- 

“So you like our old Viking ship, do 
you?” a small boy asked. 

“Yes, it is magnificent,” 
answer. “Wunderbar.” 

“Well, we used to take England every 
spring with such boats.” 

That is the spirit of the Norwegians. 
Their homeland is occupied by the 
Nazis, their army broken, their King in 
exile. But they have not been con- 
quered., 

Norway-in-Exile fights under the 
leadership of its own King, Haakon 
VII, and the constitutional government 
of Premier Johan Nygaardsvold. 

Norwegian Army training camps have 
been set up in Great Britain to make 
soldiers of the sturdy young Norwe- 
gians who are escaping from their oc- 
cupied homeland in a steady stream. 
Many of them are already on active 
service, helping to guard coasts of 
England oie p Berta There is a Nor- 
wegian garrison in Iceland. Norwegian 
soldiers have taken part in many of 
Britain’; Commando raids. 

The Norwe Navy, on duty toda 
in the North ah eg! ben =, Passe 
the Atlantic’ and even Caribbean 
Sea, is four times as large as the one 
which fought the Germans in 1940. It 
is, in fact, the fourth largest navy in 
the service of the United Nations, rank- 
ing behind those of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia. 

The N Air Force flies with 
the Royal Air Force. And more than a 
thousand young Norwegian fliers are 


Pyed Outdoor Museum 


came the 


training at Little Norway, the training 
center at Toronto, 

Norway's greatest contribution to the 
cause of the United Nations is her mer- 
chant marine, which is the second larg- 
est in Europe, the fourth largest in the 
world, and the first in quality. About a 
thousand Norw ships, totalling 
nearly 4\million tons and manned by 
30,000 sailors, were at sea when the 
Germans invaded Norway. Instead of 
returning home, they headed for the 
nearest Allied ports. Today, under the 
control of the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission in London, they are car- 
qing cargoes on all the seven seas for 

United Nations. More than half of 
Britain's oil is —_ in Norwegian 
tankers. One third of Britain’s supplies 
of food and war material arrives in 
Norwegian freighters. 

But most of the people of Norway 
are still fighting on the home front—and 
‘ fighting as bitter a battle as their coun- 
trymen who have escaped the Nazis. 

It was on April 9, 1940, that the 
hordes of Hitler poured without warn- 


ra into this almost defenseless coun- 


Norway's King and army fought 
back bravely, but futilely. Within two 

months this courageous but bewildered 
aaah had been overpowered by Ger- 
man might. 

The followed their familiar 
pattern of conquest. A large army of 
occupation is stationed in Norway. Ges- 
tapo agents are everywhere. 
ee ag has been driven from 

country te ernment 
has been replaced by one Sa. up of 
traitors who take their orders from 
lin. The country has been plundered of 


food and natural resources, and Nor- 
wegian industry has been seized and 
converted to Nazi needs. 

Norway was never a rich country. 
But its people always had enough to 
eat. That is no longer true. German 
angen. has left nothing but the 

est necessities for the Norwegians. 
Radios and woolen blankets have been 
taken from every home. No Norwegian 
is allowed to heat more than one room 


of his house. 


Norway's Benedict Arnold 


Worst trial of all, the Norwegian peo- 
ple have been placed under the rule of 
a man whom in time of peace they had 
repeatedly rejected as a political leader. 
In Norway, as in every other country 
which the Nazis have seized, Hitler has 
found traitors to open the gates to his 
soldiers and help him govern after the 
conquest. In numbers, these traitors 
amount to barely one per cent of the 

pulation. 

The first of all Norway’s traitors is 
Major Vidkun Quisling, whose name 
has become as much a symbol for trea- 
son in Europe as Benedict Arnold's is 
in the United States. 

Quisling was the head of an insigni- 
ficant Norwegian Fascist party called 
the Nasjonal Samling (National Union), 
which had never been able to poll as 
much as two per cent of the vote in 
any election. On the evening of the 
day of invasion, after the King and the 
Cabinet of Premier Nygaardsvold had 
fled from Oslo, he proclaimed himself 
head of a “National Government” and 
announced a list of Cabinet members. 
The German Ambassador stated that it 
was the express wish of Hitler that 
Quisling should be his assistant Fuehrer 
in Norway. The Nazis hoped that by 
‘atirgee. through a Norwegian figure- 

ad they could delude the Norwegian 

le into coming to terms with them 
ay so hold the country without having 

ba “2 for it. 

Although they were plundering the 


~ 





ountry all the while, for six months 
the Nazis kept up this attempt to make 
friends with the Norwegians. But it was 
doomed to failure from the start. The 
Norwegians would have no part either 
of Quisling or of Nazi “Blood-brotherli- 
ness.” Realizing that no true Norwegian 
would cooperate in any way with Quis- 
ling, the Germans tried to find some 
other tool for their purpose. Nothing 
worked, however, and Quisling was put 
in power again. On November 25, 1940, 
the Germans proclaimed that Norway 
was henceforth a German protectorate. 
Josef Terboven, Reichskommissar for 
Norway and the real ruler of the coun- 
try, declared King Haakon and the 
legal Norwegian Government deposed. 
At the same time he appointed a Cabi- 
net of 13 Quisling party members or 
sympathizers and dissolved all other 
political parties. Quisling himself kept 
in the background for a while. It was 
not unti] February 1942 that he became 
Premier. 
“Flies Conquer the Flypaper” 

When the Germans stopped pretend- 
ing friendliness and set out in earnest 
to Nazify Norway, the resistance of the 
Norwegians became even more stubborn. 

It was a different kind of resistance 
than that met by the Germans in other 
conquered countries. Norwegian resist- 
ance is more subtle. There is sabotage 
and espionage, of course. But the Nor- 
wegians fight chiefly with psychological 
weapons. They refuse to accept any 
Nazi rules, for instance, and they bat- 
tle for all their legal and moral rights. 

Nowhere in Europe has the Church 
Yas out more loudly or fearlessly 
than in Norway. Apart from a few Dis- 
senters, a small number of Catholics 
and a still smaller group of Jews, the 
people of Norway helong to the Lu- 


acme 


Norway fights! Norwegians lashed 
out with Commandes in raid on Nazi 
supply depot of Vaagso Island. 


theran Church. This is a State Church, 
which means that its pastors receive 
their salaries from the Government, and 
have some of the rights and duties of 
Government officials. 

The Church had protested steadily 
and openly against every act of Nazi 
oppression from the beginning. But the 
real break came in February 1942. Two 
acts of the new Quisling Government 
set off the explosion. One was a demon- 
stration which occurred when police 
tried to interfere with a service at 
Trondheim Cathedral. The other was 
Quisling’s attempt to enrol] all the 
young people of — in a Fascist 
youth organization elled on the 
Nazi Hitler Jugend. As a protest, the 
seven Bishops of Norway resigned. 

Immediately, every clergyman in the 
country, with the tion of 18 Quis- 
lingites, backed u protest. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Oslo, Bis 
Mangers, declared his full accord wi 
the Lutheran leaders. Finally, on Easter 
Sunday, virtually every Lutheran pastor 
in Norway read from his pulpit a state- 
ment saying that he was resigning his 
official post because he could no longer 
conscientiously obev the instructions of 


linyal Norwegian Information Service 
Road in Norway, painted with V for 
Victory and H 7 for King Haakon Vil. 


permit a non-official to perform.” 
Quisling~ struck back by arresting 
Berggrav, the leader of the 
and con- 
. He then 
his own. 
n unable to find repu- 
to serve as Bishops. In the 
time, the little group of Quisling 
ministers preach to empty pews, while 
for the first time in generations, the 
majority of the clergy find themselves 


preaching to packed churches. 


Resistance in the Schools 


The school teachers of Norway have 
fared even worse tham the pastors. For 
almost two years, the Norwegian teach- 
ers resisted every effort to make them 
Nazi mouthpieces. Then in February 
1942, simultaneously with the setting 
up of the Quisling “youth movement,” 
the Premier ordered all teachers to join 
a Nazi “Teachers Association,” member- 
ship in which required a pledyc of 
loyalty to the Quisling regime. 

More than 9,000 out of 10,500 teach- 
ers refused. The Nazis retaliated by 
closing all the schools and using every 
kind of pressure to force the teachers 
to submit. About 2,000 were arrested. 

Finally, some of the schools were 
opened again, but the authorities an- 
nounced that every teacher who re- 
turned to his post would automatically 
be considered a inember of the Teach- 
ers Association. The teachers replied to 
this by reading to the pupils a declara- 
tion repudiating the Association. 

The Nazis then began a reign of ter- 
ror against the teachers. who had been 
arrested. They were sent to concentra- 
tion camps where they were treated 
with typical Nazi brutality. In April 
about 500 of them were set to work at 
hard labor with Russian prisoners. 

The kind of moral resistance put up 
by the pastors and teachers of Norway 
is harder to handle than open rebellion: 
a firing d cannot kill an idea. 
Driven to desperation, the Nazis finally 
turned the Gestapo loose on Norway in 
October. In one week 135 hostages fell 
before black-shirted firing squads in the 
Gestapo headquarters at Trondheim. A 
small Norwegian community. scattered 


- around the northern lake of Majavatn 


was wiped out as Lidice in Czechoslo- 
vakia had been. Martial law was pro- 
claimed along the coast and a thousand 

le arrested. Quisling himself was 
said to have begged Hitler to call off 
the Gestapo. It was reported that he 
even threatened to resign in protest. So 


N ’s situation becomes more and 
as os a Rut Norway fights on. 
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here and abroad, He left New 
Exile in London, and has worked on_convoys 
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“When the war is over,” a German officer told his com- 
panions in a Norwegian train, “we'll withdraw and you 
will get your country beck again. . . .” 

“We have no doubt about that,” said an elderly gen- 
tleman seated in the corner. “But what would happen if 
you fellows should win?” 













Refused a dance in an 
Oslo cafe, a German of- 
ficer asked the young 
lady if it was because 
he was a German. 

“No,” she li i, oo 
is because | em « Nor- 
wegian!” 


LAUGHING AT THE ENEMY WILL NOT HELP TO DEFEAT HiIM— x * 
‘BUYING MORE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS WILL. 
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CALLING 
ALL YOUNG MEN 


The demands of modern war call for an army 
with the fighting qualities of youths 18 and 19 


HOUSANDS of high 

school students 18 to 19 

years of age will soon 
be singing “We're in the 
Army Now.” 

In his recent radio fire- 
side chat, President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to 
pass legislation lowering 
the draft age from 20 to 
18 years. The House draft 
bill was approved by a 
vote of 345 to 16 within a 
week after the President's 
speech. This measure was 
sponsored by Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth 
(Republican of N e Ww 
York), who was co-author of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1940. 

The House draft bill permits deter- 
ment of high school and college stu- 
dents so they can complete any semes® 
ter begun in this schoo] year. The Sen- 
ate bill, sponsored by Senator Chan 
Gurney (Republican of South Dakota), 
gives this privilege only to high school 
students. 

College officials and Selective Serv- 
ice officers agree that the drafting of 
18- and 19-year-old youths will bring 
a sharp drop in college enrollment, 
since the few deferments granted will 
probably apply only to engineering or 
medical students with two years of 
study behind them. Some educators say 
that many small colleges would be 
a or “ruined” unless the Army 
made use of these institutions as off- 
cer training centers. 

Secretary of War Henry Stimson 
granted that the 18-19 draft would up- 
set the nation’s higher educational sys- 
tem. But he bluntly -added: “There 
won't be much need for colleges if we 
don’t win the war.” 

Army officers opposed plans to delay 
the drafting of all 18- and 19-year-old 
college students of medicine, chemistry, 
engineering and other sciences, to pre- 
vent a shortage in those professions. 
Instead, the Army announced a system 
for sending its brightest soldiers to col- 
lege for technical training. The Army 


Youth in the Army: 

Pvt. William Pillow (upper left), 16, is “baby” 
of Armored Force at Fort Knox. Pvt. Clyde Harris 
(upper right), 18, weighs 131, but handles a 28- 
ton tank. Riding motorcycles (above) at Fort 
Knox Armored Force School are Pvt. Kenneth 
Smith, 18, and Pvt. James Draper, 18. 


will select the men trom the ranks, and 
provide a steady flow into the Army of 
specially educated men, with a mar- 
gin allowed for essential civilian serv- 
ces. 

Why are younger soldiers needed? 
In his radio chat, the President ex- 

lained frankly to parents that a youth- 
fal army was a better fighting Army, 
and that lowering the draft age wou 
mean a quicker victory and smaller 
casualties. 

Secretary of War Stimson told Con- 
gressmen that “too large a percentage 
of the men in the Army are over 40.” 
He explained that in March the aver- 
age age of divisions being organized was 
26 years and 2 months. In August it 
had increased te 28 years and 2 months. 
He contended that youths train more 

uickly than older men and are better 
able to stand the terrific pace of mod- 
ern, mechanized war. (Army officers 
explain, for le, that youths can 
stand the loss of better than men 
over SO years of age.) 


Illustrating the need for 
iim, Comer Glee C thaed 


ounger 
_ Chief 


strength of the Army, they 
are reducing it because 
they have to be cared for. 
If this continues the Army 
will have to enlarge its 
hospital facilities it 
- even gets into acticn.” 
Secretary of War Stimson revealed 
tor the first time that the Army now has 
a strength of 4,250,000 men. In 1945 


Pres« Assn 


‘the Army will consist fan air force of 


about 2,200,000 men, ground units to- 
taling 3,300,000, and an additional 
2,000,000 either in training or in the 
supply services, for a total of 7,500,000. 
The Army will be a highly trained 
mechanized force using motorized 
equipment. 

During House debate on the dratt 
bill, several Representatives proposed 
an amendment ing the use of 18- 
and 19-year-olds for combat duty until 
they had been trained for at least 12 
months. This proposal arose from the 
fact that some untrained troops had 
been used in World War L. It was re 
jected by the House after General Mar 
shall asked Congressmen “to trust our 
good sense and our own insistence that 
we fight only with properly trained 
units. . .” 

Both House and Senate bills contain 


ents’ consent or who have falsified their 
age. Obviously, the 1925 act would not 
make sense under the new 18-19 draft 
law. 

The Senate draft bill differs notably 
from the House bill on the question of 
ise married men. A brief discus- 
sion the Selective Service System 
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occupations 
(deferred because of dependents); or 
in other classes. 

Each board is ordered to uce a 
required number (quota) of I-A men 
each month. This quota must be filled, 
regardless. Thus if a board runs out of 
single men it- may fill its quota with 
married men. 


use 
single men at about the same time, and 
wil 


i 
i 
i 
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provides that all eligible single men in a 
state must be drafted before any mar- 
ried, man is called. Also, that all avail- 


men with children are called. 
he Senate bill did not contain the 
House proposal regarding married men 


It was argued that such a provision 


Young men, 18 and 
19, taking the oath of 
enlistment at an in- 


ene- 

that 
| will obey the orders of the 
President of the United 
States and the orders of 


itt 


i 


military duty under the old Act. 
About 300,000 young men have 
reached 18 June 30. The passage 


Following President Roosevelt's speech, 
enlistments of 18-19-year-olds increased 
100 per cent in many cities. To encour- 
age enlistments, the Army had offered 
volunteers a choice of any of the 13 
branches. of Army service (infantry, ar- 
tillery, armored force, ordnance, signal 
corps, engineers, etc.). The Navy, which 
does not get men by the Selective Serv- 
ice System, but relies on volunteering, 
had experienced a big increase in enlist- 
ments in the past two weeks. 

This means that the new draft may 
bring in fewer than 500,000 young men. 
And since the Army e to have 


3,250,000 more men under arms late in 
1943, it is plain that the drafting of mar- 


ee 


ve . 
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ried men and fathers cannot be delayed 
long. Selective Service Director H y 
recently warned that the type of work 
a man is doing for the war effort soon 
will become more important than de- 
dency in deciding whether or not 
shall be drafted. Thus, a man with 
children will be drafted if he is doing 
work not essential to the war effort. 


The Over-All Manpower Problem 


Will the draft of 18- and 19-year-olds 
help solve our problem of distributing 
scarce manpower where it is needed the 
most? Director Hershey believes that 
lowering the draft age will help relieve 
the shortage of manpower on farms. 
He explains that more of the 18-19 
group are engaged in industry, and will 
be drafted in place of older men now 
poing from farms to the Army. Nor does 

think that the taking of 18- and 19- 
year-olds from industry will cause much 
trouble, since most of them are not 
skilled workers. General Marshall has 
said that the Army intends to release as 
many of the “older, ineffective” soldiers 
as can be used in war industries, and 
replace them with the younger “more 
vigorous” men. 

The 18-19 draft is, however, only one 
of the steps needed to mobilize our man- 

wer to fight and work for victory. 
(See Schol., October 12-17, page 10, 
“Manpower Crisis.”) We cannot have 
an Army or Navy without weapons, and 
we cant have weapons without skilled 
men and women to make them. By the 
end of 1948, about one-half of the na- 
tion’s ip RGN pad men, 
women, boys and girls—will be needed 
in the armed forces, on the farms, in 
war industries, and essential civilian 
services on the “home front.” Our prob- 
lem is to see that each worker is in the 
right job at the right time. 
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PROPAGANDA 


in 
American History 


Important weapons against 
the enemy are information 
and shrewd propaganda 





under the able guidance of Elmer 

Davis, ‘is rapidly becoming one of 
the key organizations in the conduct of 
the war. With other agencies doing re- 
lated work, it employs some four thou- 
sand persons, and is maintained by a 
budget of thirty million dollars a year. 
Its work is two-fold—information and 
propaganda. But the two are not con- 
sidered as different or incompatible, for 
the best propaganda is truth, and all 
information influences opinion. A major 
part of the activities of the War In- 
formation Boaré has to do with influenc- 
ing opinion abroad—in the United Na- 
tions, in the occupied countries, and 
even in enemy territory. 

All this is on a scale that dwarts 
everything attempted in the past, but it 
is not, auialees an entirely new 
process. Information and propaganda 
have always been important war weap 
ons, and nowhere have they been used 
more skillfully or more successfully than 
in the United States. 

Propaganda, as exploited by Hitle: 
and Goebbels, has come to have a bad 
name, a name almost synonymous with 
the “fifth column” or the “strategy of 
terror.” But propaganda as the presen- 
tation of information or of arguments 
designed to inspire support or to arouse 
fear is eminently respectable. It is, in 
fact, little more than good argument. 


| Office of War Information, 


Propaganda During the Revolution 


The American Revolution was fought 
and American independence was won 
with propaganda as well as with arms. 
Sam Adams, the “man of the town 
meeting,” was also the “propagandist of 
the Revolution.” His writings were di- 
rected to stirring up revolutionary 
sentiment, to presenting the American 
cause—not always impartially, to be sure 
-at home and abroad. When the war 
came his work was done. But the war 
itself also required propaganda. 

Tom Paine took up where Adams left 
off, and in Common Sense—one of the 
most successful pieces of propaganda 
ever written—brilliantly argued the ne- 


cessity of independence. His arguments 


by Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


carried the day, but after independence 
was voted, it still had to be won. Once 
again Paine lent his ee or to the 
task, and in The Crisis aroused his coun- 
trymen to their duties and responsibili- 
ties. 

A third great Revolutionary figure 
was likewise successful as a propa- 
gandist—Benjamin Franklin. It was he 
who pleaded-the cause of America in 
France, -and his arguments carried 
weight even in England. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the winged words of 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were addressed to the “decent 
opinion of mankind,” and the facts of 
British “tyranny” were submitted to a 
“candid world.” 


The Moral Issue of Slavery 


Three quarters of a century later the 
western world listened to another great 
debate, and world opinion yielded to 
propaganda. This was the controversy 
over slavery, which, as a moral issue, 
stirred opinion as did nothing else in 
the nineteenth century. When Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, met President Lincoln he greeted 
her as the woman who had done more 
to win the war than any of his generals. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is not a very good 
novel, but its presentation of the iniqui- 
ties of slavery was accepted not only by 
millions in the North, but by millions 
in England and France and Germany, 
and elsewhere. 

The Confederacy and the Union, in- 
deed, fought a titanic propaganda war 
in England and France. The Confed- 
erates sent abroad some of their most 
skillful publicists and diplomats to argue 
the justice of their cause. Lincoln was 
fortunate in havin *. pe em Min- 
ister to En i 
Charles eeantiiece but ae 
chances on an inadequate presentation 


These men are preparing propa- 
ganda that will be broadcast to the 
enemy and occupied lands. The test 
of a script is: “Will a man risk his 
life to hear the words I'm writing?” 


of the Union cause. The great Henry 
Ward Beecher went over to cast his 
spell over British audiences; the shrewd 
Robert Walter dropped leaflets from a 
balloon; the political boss, Thurlow 
Weed, managed the English _ press; 
Archbishop Hughes was persuaded to 
tour Ireland on behalf of the North. 
Lincoln himself—in his Emancipation 
Proclamation, in his letter to the work- 
ingmen of Manchester, in his skillful 
appeals to the moral sense of the world 
--proved himself a master propagandist. 
In the end it was the Northern in- 
sistence upon the moral aspect of the 
struggle against slavery that prevented 
any yas government from conaing 
to’ the aid of the South. 


“Bleeding” Cuba and Spanish Wor 

Propaganda played its part too, and 
a very important part, in the Spanish 
war of 1898. For three years prior to the 
sinking of the Maine, propagandists— 
some of their own will, some -of them 
hired—argued the cause of ‘the Cuban 
patriots in the American press. Ameri- 
can public opinion was so wrought up 
by the tales of Spanish outrages and the 
appeals to the principles of liberty and 
self-determination, that it forced the 
McKinley government to go to the aid 
of “bleeding” Cuba. 

But it is World War I that presents 
the best example of the effectiveness of 
propaganda. For here, — the astute 
George Creel, propaganda was organ- 
ined for the first time formally and offi- 
cially. And here, under the eloquent 
President Wilson, propaganda played a 
major role as a weapon against the 
enemy. This subject is sufficiently im- 
portant and timely to justify separate 
analysis in next week’s article. 
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The ‘Off-Year’ 
ELECTIONS 


HIS year’s November elections have 
hovered like an uneasy shadow 
over Washington during recent 

weeks. It’s an “off year,” and never was 
voter apathy more obyious. More than 
50 mi people have voted when 
President Roosevelt was running. This 
vear only 30 million are registered to 
cast their ballots on November 3. The 
voters want to get on with the war and 
they just’ aren't greatly interested in 
1942 polities. 

Several governorships are at issue 
where the stakes are larger than the 
sole question of who shall be Governor. 
The outstanding — in this con- 
nection is in New Yor re the shape 
ot things to come in the 1944 Presiden- 
tial election may be indicated 
in the contest between Republican 


Dewey and Democrat Bennett. There is’ 


a third candidate—American Labor 
Party’s Dean Alfange—but he is not 


given a glimmer of a chance by political 
experts. Alfange’s vote will probably dip 
into the Democratic totals and thus his 
candidacy is an indirect he 


to wer § 
Right now the betting odds are deti- 
nitely in Dewey's favor. But Mr. Ben- 
nett’s camapign is being handled by the 
most astute politician—next to the Pres- 
ident himself—in the United States. That 
man is James A. Farley. Mr. Farley has 
vet to lose an election—even though he 
las yet to be a candidiate for public 
office. 

The New York campaign is a battle 
for control of the big state delegation to 
the 1944 Democratic Convention (94 
votes). If Bennett wins, Mr. Farley will 
have first say as to New York’s choice 
for a White House candidate. If Bennett 
is defeated, Mr. Farley will fade with 
him, and Mr. Roosevelt—-who favored 
Senator Mead over Bennett for the nom- 
ination—will be the boss. 

On the Republican side, if Mr. 


Dewey should become Governor he will ° 


go to the Republican Convention a year. 


from next June with a decided edge on - 


securing the Presidential nomination 
which Wendell Willkie wangled away 


from him two years ago. 

Out in i ia, | hea Gov- 
ernor Olson is making a bid for re-elec- 
tion against crusading Republican Attor- 
ney General Earl Warren. Warren is 


Senator Prentiss Brown (right) and 


Senator Alben Barkley on day anti- . 


inflation bill Senate. Brown 
is Democratic candidate in Michigan. 
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INSIDE 


WASHINGTON 


By Creighton J. Hill 
Our Washington Correspondent 


waging an aggressive campaign, and un- 
less org, labor rallies behind Olson 
in a remarkable eleventh-hour fashion, 
there is likely to be a pro-Republican 
upset in California. This will bring to 
the fore in Warren a man who may 
prove to be one of the new leaders of 
the Republican party throughout the 
country. 

In Michigan, Senator Prentiss Brown 
is the Democratic candidate for re-elec- 
tion against Judge Homer Ferguson, the 
Republican nominee, who gained a 
notable primaries victory over Gerald 
L. K. Smith. Smith is the oné-time po- 
litical lieutenant of the late Huey Long 
and is generally regarded as a danger- 
ous demagogue. Hence, in Smith’s de- 
feat the Michigan voters have alread 
accomplished a creditable job. Both 
Brown and Ferguson are good men, 
with the odds favoring Brown's re-elec- 
tion. He led the fight in behalf of the 
President's anti-inflation bill last month 
with much political courage and has es- 
tablished himself as one of the real lead- 
ers in the upper branch. 

His host of friends finally prevailed 
upon Senator Norris of Nebraska to 


change his mind about resigning, and so 
the eighty-year-old (next March) Grand 
Old Man of the Senate will make the 
fight once more. He is now in his 39th 
consecutive year of service in Congress, 
House and Senate combined. He is an 
Independent, formerly a Republican, 
renowned for his sincere and honest 
liberalism, He is up against sizable op- 
position, but Washington observers are 
wagering he will defeat both. Wherry, 
Republican, and May, Democrat. 

In Massachusetts, young Republican 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge is meeting 
real opposition in Democratic Congress- 
man Joseph E, Casey, who has the Ad- 
ministration’s blessing and is waging a 
stout fight to unseat Lodge, who is a 
former isolationist, but has supported 
the war strongly since Pearl Harbor 

In Illinois, as in Massachusetts, a 
Democratic Congressman is challenging 
the seat of a Republican Senator. Repre- 
sentative Ray McKeough (Democrat) 
of Chicago is making a vigorous cam- 
paign against Senator C. Wayland 
(Curly) Brooks. McKeough will win a 
sizable majority in Chicago, the key city 
of the state—but most experts doubt it 
will be sufficient to overcome the large 
majority Senator Brooks will secure out- 
side of Cook County. Senator Brooks 
has the support of the violently anti- 
Administration Chicago Tribune. 


Harris & Ewing 





+§@ ORUM of the Future” 


prisingly unified pattern. 








presents this month the 

voices of several leading statesmen of the United 
Nations who have discussed in recent speeches the prin- 
ciples that must underlie the-new world order after this 
war. They include Vice President Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Under Secretary of State 
“Sumngr Welles, and the Right Hon. Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Minister. In the following extracts from 
their speeches, may be found suggestions for political 
and economic reconstruction which fit together in a sur- 


the question by Professor Ric 
partment of Speech, University 








TOWARD NEW HORIZONS 


Vice President Henry Wallace and Mrs. Wallace 


HENRY A. WALLACE 
Vice President of the United States 


From “The Price of Free World Victory,” 
an address before the Free World Associa- 
tion, New York City, May 8, 1942 


HIS is a fight between a slave world 
] =< a free world. Just as the United 

States in 1862 could not remain half 
slave and half free, so in 1942 the 
world must make its decision for a 
complete victory one way or the other. 

As we begin the final stages of this 
fight to the death between the free 
world and the slave world, it is worth 
while to refresh our minds about the 
march of freedom for the common-man. 
The idea of freedom—the freedom that 
we in the United States know and love 
so well—is derived from the Bible with 
its extraordinary emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the individual.. Democracy is 
the only true political expression of 
Christianity. . . . 

The march of freedom of the past 
150 years has been a long-drawn-out 
cadle's revolution. In this Great Revo- 
lution of the people, there were the 
American Revolution of 1775, the 


French Revolution of 1792, the Latin- 


American revolutions of the Bolivarian 


‘ era, the German Revolution of 1848, 


and the Russian Revolution of 1918. 
Each spoke for the common man in 
terms of blood on the battlefield. Some 
went to excess. But the significant thing 
is that the people groped their way to 
the light. More of them le: to 
think and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at 
peace and not at violence, but if the 
rights of the common man are attacked, 
it unleashes the ferocity of a she-bear 
who has lost a cub... . 

And now, as we move forward 
toward realizing the Four Freedoms of 
this people’s revolution, I would like to 
speak about four duties. It is my belief 
that every freedom, every right, every 
privilege has its price, its corresponding 
duty without which it cannot be en- 
joyed. The four duties of the le’s 
revolution, as I see them today, are 
these: 

1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly 
as possible to the field of battle. 

3. The duty to fight with all that is 
within us. 

/ 4. The duty to build a peace—just, 
charitable, and enduring. 

The fourth duty is that which in- 
spires the other three. 

We failed in our job after World 
War I. We did not know how to go 
about it to build an enduring world- 
wide peace. We did not have the nerve 
to follow through and prevent Germany 
from rearming. We did not insist that 
she “learn war no more.” We did not 
strive wholeheartedly to create a world 
where there could be freedom from 
want for all the les. But by our 
very errors we learned much after 
this war we shall be in a — to 
utilize our knowledge in building a 
world which is economically, politically, 
and, T hope, spiritually sound. 


iy 
* afin 


Modern science, which is a by- 
prodpet and an essential of the 
people’s revolution, has ae it tech- 
a gr ly ible to see that all ot the 

of ming enough to eat. 
Half in fun and » I said 
the other day to Madame Litvinoff: 
“The object of this war is to make sure 
that everybody in the world has the 

ivi of drinking a quart of milk a 


- day.” She replied: “Yes, even half a 


pint.” The - must mean a better 
standard of living for the common man. 
not merely in United States and 
England t also in India, Russia, 
China, and Latin America—not merely 
in the United Nations but also in Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan. 

Some have spoken of the “American 
Century.” I say that the century on 
which we are entering—the century 
which will come out of this war—can be 
and must be the century of th - common 
man. Perhaps it will be America’s op- 
portunity to suggest the freedoms and 
duties by which the common man must 
live. Everywhere the common man 
must learn to increase his productivity 
so that he and his children can eventu- 
ally pay to the world community all 
that they have received. 

No nation will have the God-given 
right to exploit other nations. Older 
nations will have the to help 
younger nations get started on the path 
to industrialization, but there must be 
neither military nor economic imperial- 
ism. The methods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will not work in the le’s cen- 
tury which is now about to begin. India, 
China, and Latin America have a tre- 
mendous stake in the people’s century. 

Yes, and when the time of peace 
comes, the citizen will again have a 
duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing 
the lesser interests for the ter in- 
terest of the general welfare. who 
write the peace must think of the whole 
world. There can be no privileged peo- 
ples. We ourselves in the United States 
are no more a master race than the 
Nazis. And we cannot te eco- 
nomic warfare without the 
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SUMNER WELLES 
Under Secretary of State 
From an address at 


Sumner Welles 
not 


have died in vain? I believe that in such 
case the voice of those who are doing 
the fighting, and the voice of those w 

are producing the arms with which w 
fight must heard, and must be 
heeded. 

I believe they will require that the 
victorious™ nations, } 

United States; undertake forthwith dur- 
ing the period of the armistice the dis- 
armament of all nations, as set forth in 


nucleus of a world organization of the 
future to determine the final terms of a 
just, an honest, and a durable peace to 
be entered into after the passing of the 
period of social and economic chaos 
which will come: upon 
termination of “the war, 
after the completi initi 
gigantic task of relief, of reconstruction, 
and of rehabilitation facing us. .. . 
The problem which confront us 
when t of the -war 
are ache oe dation 


providing the means whereby the peo- 

ple of the world may obtain the world’s 
goods and services. Your Government 
has already taken steps to obtain the 
support and active ion of others 
of the United Nations in this task, 
a task which in every sense of the term 
is a new frontier—the frontier of human 
welfare. . . . ‘ 
Paras shoe are mg 
iberation of 

tween pO aa greregs of their race, 
creed, or ae must ‘be abolished. 


- national 


Cordell Hull 


egtitled to its enj . 
always iceciacibel sre sik today—to 
freedom to establish their right to it by 
preparing themselves to assume its obli- 
gations. We have striven to meet 
squarely our own responsibility in this 
ae Cuba, in the Philippines, 
wherever else it has devolved 
upon us. It has been our purpose in the 
past—and will remain our purpose in 
the future—to use the full measure of 
our influence to suppo 


e and aid all who aspire to: 


rt attainment of 

freedom by all peoples who, by their 

acts, ee 
for it. 

-With ‘achieved, our first con- 
cern must be for those whose sufferings 
have been almost beyond endurance. 
When the armies of our enemies are 
beaten, the people of many countries 
will be starving and without means of 
procuring food; homeless and without 
means of building shelter; their fields 
scorched; their cattle slaughtered; their 
tools gone; their factories and mines de- 
stroyed; their roads and transport 
wrecked. Unknown millions will be far 
from their homes—prisoners of war, in- 
mates of concentration camps, forced 
laborers in alien lands, refugees from 
battle, from cruelty, from starvation. 
Disease and danger of disease wil] lurk 

here. In some countries, confu- 
sion and chaos will follow the cessation 
of hostilities. Victory must be followed 


ae swift and effective action to meet 


g human needs. . 
er wee tes by peaceful 
means, and sideed processes of inter- 


cooperation, presu re- 
_— for law and obligations. t is plain 

e of the institutions which must 
be established and be given vitality is 
an international court of justice. It is 
equally clear that, in the process of re- 
establishing international order, the 
United Nations must exercise surveil- 
lance over .a nations until such 
time as sore a9 gang their 
willingness ability ity to live at 
with other nations. . . and em 
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ANTHONY EDEN 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain 


From an address at Nottingham, England, 
July 28, 1942 


O NATION 

can hope to 
live alone, we 
have been taught 
by the tragedy of 
the Second World 
War. The march 
of invention has 
brought all na- 
tions into the 
closest relations 
with one another. 
Whether it will or not, the world 
ever smaller. We must either build an 
orderly, law-abiding international so- 
ciety in which each nation lives and 
works freely without fear or favor, or 
we shall all be destroyed in a welter 
of barbaric strife... . 

I feel there are two principles which 
should govern these relations. . . . First, 
the receipt of financial and economic 
aid must not result in the loss of inde- 
pendence for any country. Secondly, 
any form of assistance or guidance 
given to a country unpracticed in the 
art of self-government must be such as 
to help it achieve its own develop- 
ment. ... 

There are many complicated and 
difficult matters to be worked out after 
the war. When new political relation- 
ships develop, novel in rms of political 
instruments, or working arrangements, 
are required to give expression to them. 

Sometimes political instruments have 
been evolved slowly over centuries. 
Such has been the experience of the 
British form of government. On other 
occasions a new political instrument 
has been invented in one stroke, for 
instance, the American Constitution. 

After the last war, the British peo- 
ple invented a new political instrument 
in the shape of “Dominion Status” 
which gave expression to the relations 
between. the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth. Another political in- 
strument was invented by President 
Roosevelt—the plan of Lend-Lease. 

The future of the world will depend 
on our skill in foreseeing and creating 
the necessary political machinery after 
the war. ... 

Never again must we tolerate chronic 
unemployment, extremes of wealth and 
poverty, slums and the lack of oppor- 
tunity for so many which disfigured 
our national life in the past. Together 
with the United States, the Soviet 
Union, China and other nations, we 
shall take our in working for the 
development of a great, world-wide 
civilization. 


Anthony Eden 
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‘Y CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO 


Match the following names and terms: 
. Henry A. Wallace )R nominee for gover- 


( 
nor of New York 
- Anthony Eden ( ) Director of rubber program 
Sumner Welles ( 
( 
( 
( 


) of War 
James W. Wadsworth ) Director of Selective Service 
. Henry L. Stimson ) 


British Forei 
) Co-author o' Selective Service 
Henry Cabot Lodge Act of 1940 
Lewis B. Hershey ( ) Vice-President of aii’ United 
: States 
. William M. Jeffers ( ) Under Secretary of State 
. Thomas E. Dewey ( ) Senator seeking re-election 


il. THE OFF-YEAR ELECTIONS 


If the statement is a fact circle the letter F; if it is opinion 
circle the letter O. 


1. F O About 20,000,000 tewer voters will cast their ballots 
this year than did in the last presidential election. 

2. F O Lowered registration indicates lack of interest on 
the voters’ part. 

3. F O The election of New York’s governor will forecast 
the trend of the 1944 presidential campaign. 

4.F O “Big Jim” Farley will have a strong voice in the 
next Democratic national convention if Bennett is elected in 
New York. 

5. F O It the California Republican candidate for governor 
is elected he may become a national party leader. 

6. F O Senator~ Brown of Michigan deserves re-election 
because of his record. 

7. F O Thomas E. Dewey will be elected governor of 
New York, 

8. F O Senator Norris of Nebraska is running for re-elec- 
tion. 


ill. SCANDINAVIA AND THE WAR 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. An important U. S. supply route to Russia goes by way of: 
(a) Leningrad; (b) North Cape; (c) Trondheim. 

2. Denmark’s most important city is: (a) Stockholm; (b) 
Stavanger; (c) Copenhagen. 

8. Countries occupied by or allied with the Axis are: (a) 
Latvia; (b) Sweden; (c) Finland. 

4. Between Denmark and Norway is the: (a) Skagerrak; (b) 
Kattegat; (c) Baltic. 

5. Helsinki is on the: (a) eaten (b) Gulf of Bothnia; (c) 
Gulf of Finland. 

6. The map shows the most mountainous country is: (a) 
Sweden; (b) Norway; (c) Denmark. 

7. Norway produces (a) copper; (b) lumber; (c) cork. 

8. The capital of Norway is: (a) Oslo; (b) Petsamo; (c) Riga. 


IV. “WE'RE IN THE ARMY NOW” 


If the statement is true circle the letter T; if false the 
letter F. 


1.T F The bill to lower the draft age to 18 years was 
in the House by a large majority. 

2. T F_ All students in high school or college will be de- 
ferred until after 

a'r yt  Gecchy thot tho ‘Aimiy wit aid tho tegaeh 
soldiers to college for training. 

4.T F At present the Army contains about 2,500,000 men. 

5.T F 18 and 19 can not be used for combat 
duty until after a year's training. 


i we 
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6.T F The new draft will call up probably less than 
er men. 

7: T en with children will not be drafted even if their 
jobs are aici 

8. T F By the end of 1943 half our will be 
either in the armed forces or in essential war industries. 


V. FORUM OF THE FUTURE 


Circle the letter A. if you agice with the: staleanget. or 
the letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D Democracy im the exercise of responsibilities 
as well as the enj , aces 

2A D Tec ly it is possible to supply all the 


in the world wi to eat. 

ar art D Peate =< a higher living standard tor 
everybody, Magee rape 

4.4 After is war is ended there must be no privileged 
nations. ‘ 

5. A D Economic imperialism and ‘extreme nationalism 
breed war. 

6. A D An international police force must be main.ained 
by the United Nations at the of this war. 

7. A D_ Economic justice requires the reduction of excessive 
tariffs and other barriers to international trade. 

8. A D_ The United States must assume leadership and re- 
sponsibility for post-war world order. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


ORGANIZE YOUR HOME FRONT 


Job Number.One is to get your attic ae ee See ons 
serves a twofold purpose: (a) and 
incendiary bombs; (b) finding mney and per of yaluable 
materials for scrap 

Job Number Two is to look around the house inside and 
out to see what minor r Pencslacher ada Are there 
window sashes in need ttying and a * 
leaders and gutters cleared of obstructions? Do shin 
replacing, screens g? Jobs like these can be sr 
school and holidays. Get into line, help to conserve what 
you have. snniihed this is your war . . . the People’s War. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


Selective Service 


References in Scholastic 
How Selective Service Works, October 5-10, 1942, p. 27. 
A Year in the Army for All Young Men? (debate), Oct. 20, 
1941, 
Duitbing a Citizen March 10, 1941, p. 7. 
References in Other Portadodls 
Bingham, W. V:, “How the phon 4 Sorts Its Man Power,” 


September 194 1942, 
Men’ F S Ris arey.” Army,” Harpers, July 1942, pp. 


121-30. 
MacCormac, J., “Our T: Learn Why They Fight,” New 
, 1942, p. 10. 


York Times Magazine, June 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


(kli ma t 1oj ik al). to climate. 
Squmable'( dk wa a bl). ~ on 
Lofoten Islands (15 f6 tén). Group of islands off northwestem 
coast of Norway. 
meteorology (mé té dr dl 6 ji). The scientific study of weather. 
Nerotk (sie vik). Norwegian seaport. 
surveillance (sir vdl ins). Clone natate cages 
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WR. MIMVER 


By Jan Struther 


(Reprinted from the New York Times by 
permission of the editor and of the author.) 


ten lately about Mrs. Miniver, and 

the American public has been good 
snough to show a doep and sympathetic 
interest in all her doings. It occurs to 
me that this same warm-hearted public 
might be interested to hear more about 
the present situation and activities of 
her husband, Clem Miniver. The follow- 
ing is, I think, a pretty accurate account 
of how the first three years of the war 
have affected him, and most of the 
other men of his age and position in 
the British Isles, whether their names 
happen to be Miniver, Macdonald, Mor- 
gan or Micklethwaite. 

Up to three years ago Clement Mini- 
ver was considered pretty comfortably 
off. He earned about £1,500' a year 
($6,000, according to’ the present rate 
of exchange). This was enough to en- 
ible him to have a good-sized house in 
the country within commuting distance 
from London; he could keep a car, and 
a motor boat on the river; he could go 
away to the seaside or to Scotland with 
his family for the summer, and even 
take trips abroad with his wife occa- 
sionally. 

He expected his sherry before dinner, 
when he came home from the office and 
a highball later in the evening. His 
suits were made up for him by his 
favorite tailor, and when he and Mrs. 
Miniver went up to London to see a 
show, once or’twice a month, they sat 
in the higher-priced seats. Friends came 
to their home for week-ends; there 
were automobile “expeditions in the 
countryside on Sundays and summer 
picnics on the river. 

Clem Miniver was mainly an archi- 


[text deal has been said and writ- 


tect of public swe. ge 8a and — 


swimming baths and play centers were 
his specialty. He was particularly inter- 
ested in this type of work because* his 
tastes lay in the direction of community 
planning. He didn’t consciously have 
any strong views on civic duties, but | 
think he vaguely liked to feel that he 
was contributing to the general welfare. 
He was 45 when the war broke out— 
too old for the forces. The bottom fell 
out of business; his firm was idle for 
many months—no town councils were 
spending money on public works, and 
his few te clients were certainly 
not 


He had some money saved up, how- 


’ island was mobilized to fight or to pro- 
ol _ he does get down for the week-end he 


After three years of war and rationing, he 
still carries on, thankful for what he has: 
and ready for whatever the future may bring 


ever, and for the first six months of the 
war he did not feel the pinch badly, 
though the future worried him and he 
chafed against his enforced idleness. He 
threw himself into his volunteer war 
work—the river patrol; he dug in his 
garden and turned the tennis court into 
a vegetable garden. His motor boat was 
one of those which went out across the 
Channel at midnight to help bring back 
the British soldiers from the Dunkerque 
beaches. Of this experience he talks 
very little. 

But after Dunkerque things changed. 
Like almost every other civilian, Clem 
was called to an urgent job—he him- 
self was attached to the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings. All over Britain, 
in ‘the remote parts of the countryside, 
new factories were being hurriedly and 
secretly built. Weapons of war had to 
be made; the British Army had lost all 
its equipment at Dunkerque and inva- 
sion was expected daily. For a while 
men and women were working sixty 
hours a week to turn out the guns, 
planes and tanks. Britain stood alone 
against the Axis, and every one in the 


vide the fighting men with what 
needed. 

Clem was put on to building hostels 
and living quarters for the workers who 
would be moved from their homes to 
work in thé new factories. It was a 

job. Billets were giving out, and 
the workers had to be housed, 

Clem now lives near his work in a 
small apartment that he shares with a 
friend, who also works in the Ministry. 


The days of $6,000 a year, the small 
car, and the vacations in Scotland are 
over. His salary is about half of what 
he earned in the old days, and of his 
salary he pays more than a quarter to 
the government in taxes. If he were 
childless, and his money came from in- 
vestments instead of being earned, he 
would be paying as sie as half of 
it in taxes—and, indeed, if he were 
still earning his pre-war income, as 
much as $2,204 would be going to the 
British government. 

So how fortunate it is, he tells his 
wife, that he doesn’t earn that much 
now. In fact, he reckons that he and 
his family now have about $2,300 to 
live on—and he knows that he is very 
lucky; many of his friends who had an 
income equal to his own before the war 
have less than he has now. 

It means that he cannot see his fam- 
ily very often. He has lost the car—for 
no one is allowed gas for private use 
now—and he cannot afford weekly rail 
fares. The two younger children, Judy 
and Toby, are going to the village 
school instead of to the private school 
which was picked out for them. When 


helps in the house and the garden, for 
Mrs. Miniver runs the place almost sin- 
glehanded now—Gladys the maid and 
Ada the cook have both been drafted 
into war industry; the gardener is a 
sergeant in Egypt. 

A good deal of time is spent during 
these precious week-ends putting tiles 
on the roof and repairing fittings. for 
it is about impossible to get such jobs 
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done now—the carpenter's man and the 
plumber’s mate and the electrician are 
all in war work. But his ms, mg can’t 
make new fittings and new light globes, 
and no one else can supply them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miniver share the one 
reading lamp that is left in the living 
room. The drink before dinner is no 
more: a precious bottle of sherry is 
brought out on special occasions, when 
Vin, his Air Force son, gets leave; but 
the highball before turning in is a mat- 
ter of memory only and he can get 
only enough pipe tobacco for a pipe or 
two a day. 

It was rather unfortunate that, just 
before the war, Clem had decided to 
have two new suits made, because, in 
happy anticipation of this, Mrs. Miniver 
gave away two old suits of his to the 
Czech refugees. When the war came 
Clem canceled the orders for the new 
suits, and decided to carry on with what 
he had: but some months ago his suits 
began to look really threadbare and one 
Saturday evening he decided that on 
Monday he would go and buy a reach- 
me-down suit from a cheap tailor. That 
evening, however, clothes rationing was 
announced on the radio. 

His shoes were worn, he needed a 
new raincoat very badly, and Mrs. Mini- 
ver said that his pajamas were a dis- 
grace. If he got all of these and his 
suit, he would use up fifty out of his 
allowance of sixty coupons, which has 
to last fourteen months. And some time 
during next winter he will have to hav: 
some woolen socks (for offices are cold 
places to work in wartime), and these 
will take nine coupons a pair. His shirts 
are pre-war too—but a new cotton shirt 
will relieve him of five coupons. 

When last seen Mr. Miniver was 
wearing a suit slightly too short for him 
and his shoes were patched. The suit is 
one of the new utility suits made of 
government standard cloth. Clem does 
not like the cut very much, but Mrs. 
Miniver says the color is becoming. New 
cuffs have been added to his old shirts; 
unfortunately the cloth available was 
not the same color as the rest of the 
shirt. 

Mrs. Miniver is pleased about one 
thing the war has hon for Clem. He 
was getting rather broad around the 
middle, and although he has no tennis 
now and no long walks on happy vaca- 
tions in Scotland (the Miniver family 
have not had a vacation since war be- 
gan, and it looks as if they will not be 
able to leave Starlings till the war is 
over, either), he has, in fact, lost fifteen 
pounds in the last two years. This is 
partly due to digging—turning six acres 
of garden and tennis court over to 
vegetables is a heavy job. But it is 
mostly due to a change in diet. 

Mr. Miniver’s breakfast before the 
war was hearty—tea or coffee, grape- 


Jan Struther 


N THIS piece Jan Struther takes 
up the family fortunes of the Min- 
iver family where the movie left off. 
And Jan Struther should know—her 
popular book, Mrs. Miniver, and the 
even more popular movie based on 
the book, is largely about the doings 
of herself and her family. 

Like her heroine, Mrs. Miniver, 
Miss Struther is married to a busi- 
nessman, and has three children 
whose ages were those of the Miniver 
children when the book was written. 
Her real name, however, is neither 
Miniver nor Struther, but Mrs. Max- 
tone Graham. Miss Struther left her 
native England and came to America 
for the duration in 1940, bringing 
her two younger children with her. 
The eldest son, Jim, who at 16 was 
near enlistment age, stayed at home. 


w Ww w 


fruit, toast and butter (a great deal of 
butter), marmalade, eggs and bacon. 
His breakfast now conforms to rations. 
He and his friend get their own break- 
fast in the apartment (though a char- 
woman comes in later for an hour to 
clean up). They have tea without sugar, 
bread (toast uses up precious fuel), 
margarine—enough for a thin scrapin 
on the bread (margarine is Werses 
though not quite so severely as butter), 
and a teaspoonful of jam. He hasn't 
tasted grapefruit, an orange or a lemon 
for over a year. 

He dines and lunches at a restaurant, 
lining up with the queue of business 
men who are waiting for a table, for 
many of the restaurants have closed. 

As far as eating is concerned, a good 
deal of the pleasure has gone out of 
this too. No matter if were a 
millionaire—and he knows nobody who 


more than 
; of 
have 


meat or fish is what Clem 
considered in the old days about 

to feed his 6-yeas-old son, Toby. He has 
learned to eat carrots and like them. 

Of all the minor irritations, however, 
Clem finds the shaving limitations the 
hardest to bear patiently. His shavin 
soap is rationed, and owing to fuel 
shortage he can get only a cupful of 
warm water. This hardship he could sur- 
mount with the new technique he is 
learning in lathering. But nothing can 
replace the razor—and it is almost im- 
possible to get new razor blades. It is 
a question as to which will come first, 
Clem says, the end of the war or his 
beard. 

Clem is pusy these days. Before the 
war he sometimes got home early for 
a game of tennis, or met his wife at 
a party. Neither tennis nor parties ex- 
ist now, and Clem has no spare time. 
He works late hours at the Ministry, 
then gets some supper, dashes back to 
his apartment, stumbles over the furni- 
ture in the darkness, puts up the black- 
out, and sets out again for his A.R.P. 
post, where he is on duty till midnight 
(unless there is a raid, when he may be 
there till morning). 

But Clem and his wife, adding up 
the assets and the liabilities on this 
third Pe spe of the declaration of 
war, thi t life is still ‘ood. 
They have lost just shout teedkieds 
of their income. They have had a tragic 
bereavement—Vin'’s wife, their much- 
loved daughter-in-law, was killed by 
machine-gun fire from a German raider 
in the Blitz of September, 1940. Part 
of their house was destroyed by a 
bomb. Most of the time they are sepa- 
rated fromeeach other. Vin is in hourly 
danger. All material pleasures have been 
removed—holidays, sport, entertainment, 
theatres, good food and wine, the car. 
But the Germans have not occupied 
Starlings, even though they succeeded 
in destroying the dining room from the 
air. Vin is still alive, and unwounded. 
The children are in good health—the 
bombing raids of 1940 and 1941 left 
them unscarred. 

They still have a house of their own 
and can fresh vegetables for them- 
selves. C has an income, if a small 
one. Mrs. Miniver is young enough and 
strong enough to do all the new-~jobs 
that fall to her—housework and garden- 
ing and mending. 

Next winter may be harder than the 
last; there will be less food, bly, 
and less fuel; the Blitz may again, 
and the news may be even harder to 
bear. But Mr. and Mrs. Miaiver are 
prepared for all this. They haye seen 
what the war has done to many families, 
and they know just how much they 
themselves have to be thankful for. 
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COMPOSITION 19 


Remember, in writing your friends off in 
the armed forces, that the important 


od 





« gl WILL be the influence of this 
war which may well restore letter- 
writing to the high plane of litera- 

ture on which it i many, many 
years ago, before the hone and 
the means of travel withered away our 
pen-arms.” The writer is a young sol- 
dier. To him and to millions of other 
people far from home has come the 
realization that there is a need in the 
world again for letters. To communicate 
with friends and relations beyond hail- 
ing distance, you must learn what for- 
mer generations knew so well—how to 
converse ON paper. 

What are the ingredients of Poms 
letter, one that is fun to write and fun 
to get? Naturalness and simplicity, I 
should say, spontaneity seasoned well 
with liveliness. The born letter-writer 
knows this, of course, instinctively; his 
letters—usually, hers—are compounded 
of gaiety, amusing observations, 
thoughts - pithily eee Ske will 
write such things as : “I have burst 
suddenly into knitting socks and am 
filled with sinful pride at their sym- 
metry and beauty.” “Every morning on 
the way to school I your old boss, 
Mr. Gardiner; he takes his hat off and 
then, as is his wont, he fits his head 
carefully into it again.” 

You, yourself, once you get started, 
may find that you are a much better 
letter-writer than you had thought you 
could be. Talking may be difficult for 
you; but in letter-writing you have the 
field to yourself—no one can interrupt 
or contradict you! If you will just take 
the time you may find that unsuspected 
flood-gates open and all sorts of things 
interesting to you and to your corres- 
pondent come ing onto paper. You 
may indeed become one of those peo- 


ple who write fine letters and never © 


feel an urge to write anything else. 
To the person who hates letter-writ- 
ing, writing of any kind, what can one 


sav except that out, of affection for . 


your friend, you can train yourself to 
note matters that will charm and en- 
tertain him, and you can, for the same 
seme make time to set them forth for 
um. 

There are two don'ts, | am convinced, 
that all writers of letters: should heed. 
The first is—never apologize! Waste no 
time saying you should have written 
sooner but this or that or the other got 
in your way. Long, long ago, Marcus 


Aurelius promised himself “not to write 
in-a letter that I have no leisure” and 
surely today no one wants to take u 
valuable space on a page of “V ait” 
paper merely estin inten- 
tions. There dhould aA make 
relationship between correspondents, 
devoid of touchiness and exact calcu- 
lation. “I love you well enough to write 
again,” a letter-writer once wrote, “in 
hopes you will answer my letters one 
time or another.” 

The second don’t of letter-writing is 
to make no general statement without 
following it with concrete facts. To say, 
for example, that a party was swell, or 
wonderful, or simply gorgeous or terri- 
fic, without in some way suggesting why, 
is to tell your reader almost nothing. It 
is details that he is thirsting for—how 
the hall looked, what the band played, 
who was there and whether the punch 
was just as bad as ever! 


What to Write About 


And this brings us to the subject of 
what, in general, to write about. The 
person who loves writing has again no 
difficulty here—his mind is always play- 
ing over his experiences, large and 
small, and he delights in getting them 
into words and phrases. The uniieraiy 
person, on the other hand, wonders 
what there is in the ‘course of a routine 
week at school that can interest his 
friend who graduated last year, let us 
say, and is now with the Signal Corps 


thing is naturalness, spiced with gaiety 


By Agnes N. Bass 


somewhere in Africa. Well, what inter- 
ests him is all the things that are the 
same and all the things that are dif-- 
ferent—what Main Street with dimmed 
lights is like, how you spend Sunday 
without using the car, your adventures 
collecting scrap, what you do as your 
volunteer service on Saturday. “You 
civilians should remember,” a young 
man in the armed forces wrote, “that 
a soldier lives on the memory of his 
past associations, is happiest when con- 
tact with his home, family and friends 
is kept warm and close.” “Your letter,” 
he later wrote, “was what I wanted— 
a little chronology of what you're doing 
and how you're doing it.” 

One thing more you should remem- 
ber, and that is the spirit or tone of 
your letter, which should, you will 
agree, be on the cheerful and encourag- 
ing rather than the discouraging, com- 
plaining side. “Write me none of them 
nagging letters,” wrote a famous, ficti- 
tious sergeant, “I want to enjoy this war 
in peace.” Trivial details, such as re- 
ports of a bad cough or a shortage of 
roast beef, gossip about a former best 
girl’s new beaux—such things are nag- 
ging indeed. For it may be months be- 
ore the worried reader will learn that 
your cough took a turn for the better 
the day after you mailed his letter, and 
that, although, it is Charlie with whom 
Rosemarie is going to the movies, she 
had far rather it were himself. A re 
cent discussion in the New York Times 
summed up the ideal letter thus: “A 
letter to a fighting man should contain 
home news, interestingly and consider- 
ably told; encouragement, good humor, 
and a spirit that surely would make any 
soldier who received anything like it 
willing and eager to carry on.” 

That soldiers themselves have this 
feeling about letters, one more quota- 
tion will show you: “Your letter stirred 
me to a desire for all these things again 
—leisure, small pleasures, time to sit 
and think and dream and work and 
have fun again. And I remembered once 
more that what I, and four or more 
million other men, are doing now will 
determine whether I, or you, or any- 
body at all in America will really ever 
have any leisure, any lasting pleasure, 
any peace _ 

Yes, “a letter,” as a woman from 
Britain wrote, “is a link, it is a re- 
minder, it is a hope.” 








OR a short time, when Will Shakespeare was 
between thirty and forty years old, the writing 
of a sonnet sequence to celebrate one’s lady- 

love was in style. Shakespeare’s sonnets followed a 

style, they may even have built up a fictitious love 

story, but there is nothing feigned about their 
emotions. “The dark lady of the sonnets” may 
never have existed, but there can be no doubt that 

Shakespeare had experienced the emotions to 

which he gave such perfect expression. How much 

we should like to know the whole story behind 
the sonnets! 

It was not easy to decide whether to select these 
two or the two beginning, “Shall I compare thee 
to a Summer’s day” and “That time of year thou 
may’st in me behold.” Matthew Arnold said that 
a few great poems should be memorized to serve 
as a touchstone for judging others. No better 
touchstone is available than the best of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. 

They carry out Robert Frost's dictum that the 
best poetry treats common subjects in an uncom- 
mon way. Everyone falls sometimes into the black 
mood of despondency and feels that no one likes 
him, that the ill luck all comes his way, that his 
friends have more ability and power than he has, 
that even the things he usually treasures are 
worthless. Everyone has felt the sudden upsurge 
of joy after such a mood—“the Lark at break of 
day arising from sullen earth.” So too, everyone 
sometimes calls up “remembrance of things past,” 
sighs once more over opportunities wasted and 
love and friendship lost, and so pays twice life’s 
account of unhappiness. 

The word sessions may trouble you. Shake- 
speare is using a metaphor here. He calls up his 
memories as One summons a witness to the ses- 
sions of a court of law. 


~ 


WILLIAM 


tourist-thronged street of “the birthplace,” it is 
not easy to imagine the boy Will Shakespeare. 
But the grassy banks of the river flowing close 
beside the churchyard, the old church and church- 


| THE busy modern city of Stratford, in the 


SONNET 29 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


When, in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 

I ali alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
iring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising— 

Haply I think on thee: and then my state, 

Like to the Lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered such w 
That then I scorn to change my state with Kings. 


SONNET 30 


When to the Sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances forgone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The'sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


OVA MAUHOATOOOUEAOUUEETTEONEEGOOGOOOOOEOOOOOOOOOOUOOOREOUEEENEEOOOOOOOUOQOOHOUOOOOOTOUTOUTOEOUOETOOOUHHO44G0O0HAROOOODOELOVPPRRNEPEPOOOOOOOOYOO OOTY 


him. He was born in Stratford in 1564, the son of 
a prominent citizen. His mother was Mary Arden. 
At eighteen he married Anne Hathaway and had 
three children, but his descendants died out in the 
next generation. He went up to Londen and be- 


yard themselves, must be much the same as in his day. 
Walking over to Anne Hathaway’s cottage, one probably 
follows the same worn path through the fields and finds 
the path blocked by—well, not the same lazy cows, but 
very similar ones. In the open country around Anne’s 
cottage, the imagination easily recreates Shakespeare’s 
presence. 

We must give the imagination free reign to play around 
the story of Shakespeare, for we really know little about 


came so successful a writer of plays that at forty-eight he 
retired to the fine home he had built in Stratford. There 
he died four years later and was buried under the altar 
of the church. Ben Jonson, who had every reason to con- 
sider himself a rival, said, “I did love the man and do 
revere his memory.” 

A few facets like these we know from the records. There 
is little to tell the kind of man he was, but no one has left 
in hie writing a surer proof of greatness. 
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Classroom Activities -T Since of Weate 


FOR ALL CLASSES © 
(Both Social Studies and English) 


Inside Washington 

Classes should understand the - 
tance of “off-year elections.” Raise 
questions after classes have taken test; 
(2) What reasons are there for voters’ 
apathy in such elections? (b) How can 
this apathy be overcome? (c) In what 
way might New York’s torial 


election forecast trends of the 1944 ° 


presidential campaign? 
Exercises for Entire Class: 

Tabulate names of candidates named 
in this article and find out after elections 
how each made out. Add others from 
your own knowledge. Underscore names 
of victors likely to influence future na- 
tional polities. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

List candidates for important in 
your state and Congressional eae: 
Report on how each made out in elec- 
tion. State what may be expected of 
each. : 
Review the, article “Votes for Vic- 
tory,” Scholastic, October 26-31, 1942, 
in light of election results. Report find- 
ings and conelusions to class. 


Who’s Who 


loom large 
come. Will he be supreme com- 
mand? Class discuss these ques- 
tions: (a) aerig wegpdeapal ay, ere 
command? (b) What men are bei 
mentioned for the post? (c) What 
ities has McNaughton for this 

How are we ineeting the 


Have class list names of. 
ican naval herees, past and 
pupils famous quotations 
to a these men? Under 
cumstances did each man his 
Members of class et 
teresting collection of such phrases 
oe — war. fg ap be me 
that quotation checked 
associated with its author. 

Short 
are: Allen, D. 
Farrar, 304-20; ° 
ocaal — Heroes, 17-68; 
in Fighters Drake 
Fraga, 31596. eo | 


After class has read the article on 
have pupils list five or more 
ways in weather affects what they 
do. Raise these questions: (a) What 
branch of the federal government oper- 
ates the Weather Bureau? (b) About 
epee wee Saeens.ere there tp 
the U. S.P (c) Why are long-range fore- 
casts hard to obtain now? (d) Why is 
meteorology an increasingly important 
science for aviation? A fascinating ac- 
count of the weather and meteorologists’ 
work is contained in Stewart, G. R., 
Storm, Randor House. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


After class has read the article about 
Norway, raise these questions: (a) How 
are N resisting Germany? (b) 

ion of Norwegians actively 

y? (c) y has the 

g come to mean traitor? 

How does’ Norway’s resistance dif- 
that of Yugoslavia? (e) What 

to Norwegian clergymen 


List the ied countries and un- 
occup: 
strong. 


where 


resistance is 


Forum of the Future 


Discussion Questions: (a) What has 
been the Nazi attitude toward Jews and 
Christians (b) Why has this been so? (c) 
What, in general, were the issues at stake in 


the — ’ revolutions between 
1775 1919? (c) Why should van- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 9-14 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 

Heaviest Tax Bill in American His- 
pe Some No One. 

Union Celebrates 25th Anni- 

versary of Russiati Revolution. 

Woodrow Wilson as Propagandist, 
by Henry Steele er. 

Pan-Americana: ed Para- 
guay. 
For English Classes: 

Joe Louis Named the War, a poem 
; by Carl Byoir. 
What's the Good Word, by Max- 
well N 
-. Play Review: The Eve of St. Mark, 
by Maxwell Anderson. 


For All Classes: 


Air Age Series: The Atmosphere. 
Victory Corps News. 
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ERS’ SECTION 


quished nations get a square economic deal 
after the war? (d) Why is the problem of 
distribution likely to be more difficult than 
that of production in post-war years? 
Exercise jor the Entire Class: 

List five or more general conclusions 
or understandings drawn from the 
“Forum of the Future.” 


Exercise for History Classes: 

Pupils should list Wilson’s “14 
Points.” Those carried out by Versailles 
Treaty should be starred, those omitted 
underscored. Compare to tabulation for 
above exercise. What recommendations 
have you for the next Peace Confer- 
ence? 

Send to the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for free copies 
of The Unconquered People, Toward 
New Horizons, The Thousand Million, 
The Price of Free World Victory. See 
Vital Speeches, August 1, 1942, pp 
610-14, of Cordell Hull’s full address on 
post-war planning. 


Calling All Young Men 


Modern Problems, American History 

Within a year’s time thousands of 
young Americans now in high school 
will be in service. How can they prepare 
now for the tasks ahead? Have class list 
specific ways the school and: the com- 
munity can help them make ready. A 
master list shoulu be prepared and, 
after class discussion, taken up with the 
school and community officials. List 
things that can be done with equipment 
at hand. Helpful suggestions can be 
found under Reading Sign Posts and 
“Are Your Courses ‘On the Beam’?” in 
this issue. 


Propaganda in American History 
Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 

All classes should understand that 
ae gr ag can be either good or bad, 
and that it is used by the United Na- 
tions as well as by enemy countries. Pu- 
pils should appreciate the task of Elmer 
Davis and the Office of War Informa- 
tion. After class has read the article by 
Professor Commnager raise these ques- 


(a) In what ways are information and 
propaganda compatible? (b) Do you agree 
(Continued on next page) 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Secial Studies Quiz Page) 


I. Who's Who: 9, 8, 5, 7, 2, 4, 1, 3, 6. 

Il. The Off-Year Elections: 1-F; 2-F; 
3-0; 4-F; 5-O; 6-O; 7-0; 8-F. 

Ill. Scandinavia and the War: 1-b; 2-c; 
S-a, c; 4a; 5-c; 6-b; 7-a, b; 8-a. 

IV. We're in the Army Now: 1-T; 2-F; 
3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T. 
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that the American people can stand the 
truth about the war even if it is unpleas- 
ant? (c) Can you name war news items 
that have been released weeks after the 
events have taken place? (d) What 
grounds are there for withholding such 
news? (e) What kinds of information or 
propaganda is the OWI apt to release to 
our Allies? To the occupied countries? To 
enemy countries. (f) Why is propaganda 
in World War II a more effective wea 
than an: § before? (g) What kinds of 
anda are enemy nations i to 
ae here? (h) What ways dem! of 
recognizing such propaganda? 
Activities for the Entire Class: . 

All pupils should list of enemy 
propaganda and means of detection. A 
master list should then be compiled to- 
gether with - ee for combating 
such propaganda. 

All pupils should list reasons for and 
against the immediate release of war 
news here in the United States. 
Topics for Special Investigation: 

Collect items from newspapers and 
elsewhere that you believe to be propa- 
ganda—either United Nations propa- 
ganda or Axis—and report findings and 
conclusions to class. 

Start a “Rumor Clinic.” For guidance 
consult “Boston Makes War on Rumor,” 
Readers Digest, Sept. 1942, pp. 89-92, 
and “Rumor Clinic,” Life, Sept. 28, 
1942, pp. 88-94. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Hostage 

This issue of Scholastic contains only 
the first of two parts of this short story. 
Perhaps you will prefer to wait until 
the concluding part appears before dis- 
—s the story. However, here are 
some discussion questions which pupils 
may answer when they have read the 
first installment: 

1. What is the meaning of the title, 
“Hostage”? 

2. Who were Pasteur, Zola, Balzac, Vol- 
taire? State the contribution of each one. 
Name some other famous Frenchmen who 
might have been mentioned as upholding 
their country’s highest honor. 

8. Mention some details which establish 
the characters of Feuillet, Maxime, the 
Commandant, the captain. ° 

4. What is the French motto of which 
Bardi was effacing the first word, “Lib- 
erty”? What does it mean? When did it 
come into popular use? 


Since the conclusion of the story is 
not here, your pupils may wish to make 
oe appear as to the probable outcome. 

uch conjecture, however, should be 
based strictly on hints which the author 
has given. Has he, for instance, charac- 
terized Feuillet in such a way that you 
feel certain he will lie to save his own 
skin and those of the other forty-nine 
hostages? Or does he suggest that there 
is a stanchness to Feuillet’s character 


that has not been tried? The 
cussion should not be allowed to 
come too protracted, but as a means of 
arousing interest in the second of 
the story and of showing how authors 
forecast their own plot developments, 
the exercise may be useful. 


Mr. Miniver 

When pupils have tead this article 
and taken the quiz over it in this week's 
ns Your Wits,” you will have a 
good basis for discussing the compara- 
tive sacrifices of English and American 
people in this war. For an outside as- 
signment, ask pupils to write a brief 
essay (about 200 words) setting forth 
in an informal way the changes which 
have affected the American business or 
professional man or laborer since the 
coming of the war. 


Letters 


Ask-one of your pupils to find out 
something about Marcus Aurelius and 
report to the class. Then raise this ques- 
tion: Why should Marcus Aurelius’s 
advice on letter-writing carry any par- 
ticular weight? Some famous letters and 
letter-writers should be brought to the 
class’s attention. A Treasury of the 
Worlds Great Letters (Simon and 
Schuster, 1940) and A Second Tr 
of the World's Great Letters (1941 
will be of t assistance to you here. 
Eventually, however, the point should 
be made that one does not need to be 
a born writer—nor does he need to be 
living in the midst of excitement and 
romance—to write good letters. Mrs. 
Bass makes the point that the things 
which interest people far away from 
home are all the things that are the 
same and all the things that are differ- 
ent. Use this as a starting point for a 
class listing of some of the 2 wah that 
have taken place in your own commu- 
nity within the few months, or 
perhaps since the beginning of the war. 

Then ask each pupil to write a letter 
to some man or woman in the service. 
If further motivation is needed, certainly 
the eloquent paragraph near the end of 
the article, in which Mrs. Bass quotes 
a young soldier who tells what he thinks 
we are fighting for, should be enough. 
Have the pupils concentrate on saying 
in a lively manner some of the things 
you have talked about in the previous 
discussion. In order to give the assign- 
ment force, it might be a good idea to 
send the letters as soon as are com- 
pleted. Too often pupils feel that letter- 
writing is just another school chore; but 
if they can be made to see that they are 
doing something toward helping to hold 
morale at a high level by y mail- 
ing their letters, whether they be to 
friends, acquaintances, or national he- 
roes, the pupils should enjoy the proj 





TO ENCOURAGE READING 
Chats About New Books 


Pupils should understand that these 
book “chats” were originally radio talks 
and that they are not properly criticisms 
but merely brief, conversational reviews. 
To be sure that each pupil understands 
what he reads, use these questions: 


The Seventh Cross 

1. What is the meaning of the title? 

2. What effect did Heisler’s remaining 
at large have on the other prisoners? 

Van Loon’s Lives 
. 1.-Who was the greatest inventor of all 
times? 

2. Should this book be classed as fiction 
~ tOen a K ’s AH 

. K. Bangs’s ouse- 
haa cote te axa with Walter Savage 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. ) 

Get Thee Behind Me 

1. Why is a minister's son set apart in 
the community? 

2. What other book has Hartzell Speace 
written? 

Time and the Town 

1. For what is Provincetown chiefly 
famous? 

2. What sort of book is this? 

It is to be hoped that discussion of 
these books will bring about mention of 
others on similar themes or by the same 
authors, and that your pupils will wish 
to investigate some of them. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 
Poems to Remember 


For fullest understanding and appre- 
ciation of the section, have pupils report 
to the class on these points: 

1. Why was Ben Jonson a rival of 
Shakespeare’s? 

2. Who was Matthew Arnold? Why is 
his opinion valuable? 

8. Who is Robert Frost? Why do we 
heed his advice on matters of ? 

4. What is a sonnet? What was the tra- 
dition of sonnet sequences? 

After discussion on these points, the 
class should be prepared to enjoy the 
oral reading of the two sonnets. If there 
is time, read also sonnets 18 and 73, 
mentioned in the commentary, and let 
pupils decide which they prefer. The 

i ye! and workmanship of the 
sonnets d not be overlooked, and 
pupils should be encouraged to point 
out other examples of felicitous : 
sions in addition to those mentioned. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I, 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

II. 1-B; 2-A; 3-B; 4-B; 5-A; 6-B. 

III. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a. 

IV. Words to the Wise: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T; 10-F; 11-T; 
12-T; 13-F; 14-F; 15-T; 16-T; 17-T; 18-F; 
19-T; 20-T. 
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November 2-7, 1942 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


bibliography are included. Price 25c. 
J oO ao 


t has 
pre-induction 


junio and 


The War 
lines for 


field manuals of the War 
wil! be distributed to all superintendents 
and principals. 

2 ° _ 

Words at Work, by Christine M. Gibson, 
Ccmmittee on Communication, Harvard 
University, is a first step in the direction of 
working out classroom exercises for using 
. Basic English as a laboratory course in 
language. ed in developing sequence 
to be used at di t ing to 
the ‘ level g them. (Ortholog- 
ical Institute, Inc., u bri e, Mass. ) 


The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteen nae ee N. W., a t 
Dd. C; a mimeographed i 
called the Reoue of Reviews, describing. 
current publications of the NEA and its 
departments. Number 1 of the 1942-43 
series lists ications on: In-Service 
Growth, Federal Aid for Education, Visual 
Aids, Orientation of Freshmen, Teacher 
Tenure, Research on Instruction, Science 
Teaching, Support of Education. 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies will hold a national conference in 
New York City during the Thanksgivin 
holidays, November 26-28. The subject 
the conference will be the social studies in 
wartime America. Among speakers and dis- 
i leaders will be Nevins, How- 
ard R. Anderson, George S. Counts, Edgar 
B. Wesley, e Renner, Alvin Eurich, 
2 Eichelberger, Walter Kotschnig and 

yde 
Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary, 
NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

° co ° 

Careers in the Making, Second Series, 
edited by Iona Robertson Logie, Ph.D. 
(Harper & Brothers) is a book of readings 
in modern bi yy as studies in voca- 


icaded “are, MaryEllen Chase, Gen 


Douglas MacArthur, Amelia Earhart, Walt 


liam Knudsen and many others. Suggestions 
for further reading. 


The Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, publishers of 
Public Affairs pamphlets, announces the 

of a new pamphlet: How to 

Home Front, by Helen Dallas, 
on the staff of 


in on 


tells how to buy, conserve, save. 

ith the cooperation of the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Silver Burdett 
Company, the Public Affairs Committee 


3-T 


has cage a Teachers Guide, based on 
all phlets and Headline Books. 
This guide is entitled Teaching War and 
Postwar Problems. It was prepared under 
the supervision of a joint committee headed 
by Dr. Erling Hunt, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and written by A. W. 
Troelstrup of the social studies’ department 
of the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Single copies of the 
guide may be obtained by teachers free of 
charge from the Silver Burdett Company, 
45 East 17th St., New York City. 


Refugee Settlement in the Dominican 
Republic, a survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Brookings Institution 
(Washington, D. C.) by Dana G. Munro, 
Princeton University. Contains chapters on 
origin of the refugee movement, settle- 
ments, industries, historical and descriptive 
sketch of the Dominican Republic, and 
possibilities for further settlements. 


. For full information write — 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
“A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES! 


é HERE ARE THE ANSWERS NE ee A 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 
give you! They've solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new ke j 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in ae See or” 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 





cal high school students answers questions 35¢ each for single copies 
NEW EDITION—Just off 2" problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 
Index on Manners etiquette. 


CUM SUSU) me aN Msc aD TUCK ty Gay Head 











A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 

junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 

Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 
For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 


taini ding material. 
20c each for 10 or more eect 
15¢ each for 50 or more 64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 
25c ea. for single copies by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 
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By ALICE FE. FIELD 


IV. FILM BIOGRAPHY 
IN FACT AND FICTION 


“g NTERESTING men and women do- 

| ing unusual things—that is the stuff 

of drama,” said a film story editor to 

us recently. And what is drama? Accord- 
ing to R Louis Stevenson, “Drama 
consists of passion, which gives the actor 
his opportunity; and that passion must 
progressively increase, or the actor, as 
the piece will be unable to 
carry the audience from a lower to a 
higher pitch of interest and emotion.” 

Such film biographies as those of 
Sergeant York, Lou Cehrig as presented 
in Pride of the Yankees, and Young Mr 
Pitt, catch the inner spirit. Through em- 
phasis upon the dominant character- 
istics, emotionally presented, they carry 
the audience to és required pitch of 
interest. In a sense, we might say that 
the characters are “larger than life.” 
They portray an essence of universal 
truth which makes it possible for each 
one of us to enter into the conflict, to 
see ourselves facing the same problems 
the hero faced. the character is a 
historical rsonage out of another 
period of fistory, he must be under- 
standable in terms of today. The prob- 
lems of Young Mr. Pitt were those of 
another century. (You remember that 
William Pitt was Prime Minister when 
Napoleon déclared war on England.) 
Yet, because they present a fascinating 
parallel to those of Churchill as we see 
them today, the film is timely and en- 
grossing. 

Question: What film biographies are 
now in production? 

Answer: The Adventures of Mark 


Twain has just left the sound stages at - 


Warner Bros. This film will give us a 
full length portrait of that great humor- 
ist, from birth to old age. The screen 
play is divided into three periods—boy- 
hood, Mississippi and Western. Here, 
we shall see America of the nineteenth 
cen as he saw it, with all his rich 
humor and his wisdom: Fredric March 
plays the title role, supported by a 
strong cast BI syria many historical 
personages of the time. And you will see 
Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer and scores of 
others in bit parts. 

peggy yn the same period is the 
picture, The Man on America’s Con- 
science, which is a story of the at- 


tempted impeachment of President An- 
drew Johnson. It opens in the hills of 
Tennessee and carries through to the 
tense drama in the Senate Chambers in 
Washington, 1868, recreated in authen- 
tie detail. Van Heflin plays the role of 
President Johnson, Lionel Barrymore 
that of the Copperhead lawyer who 
ae him to trial, and Ruth Hussey 
Eliza Johnson who stood so 
yells by her hus ‘ 
Still another film biography is that of 
im Corbett, called man Jim, in 
which Errol is starred as the fear- 
less young fighter who challenged the 
boast of John L. Sullivan that he could 
lick any man in the world. All three pic- 
tures are American to the core, designed 


J 


Robert Donat plays the lead role in 
Young Mr. Pitt, produced by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. William Pitt was 
Prime Minister of England when 
Napoleon declared war on Britain. 


to deepen our appreciation ot what it 
means to live in a country where free 
men may use their wit and their hon- 
esty and their strength to work out 
their individual life patterns. 

Question: Have we any more film 
biographies of present day men and 
women 

Answer: We shall have. In these stir- 
ring times it is natural that the minds 
of the picture makers should turn to the 


‘heroes and leaders of the United Na- 


tions for their source material. Warner 
Bros. are deep in preparation of the 
filming of Mission to Moscow, Ambas- 
sador Davies’ record of his years in Rus- 
sia. You can imagine how difficult it will 
be to cast such roles as those of Molotov, 
Timoshenko, Haile Selassie, Stalin (per- 
haps), and the Ambassador, himself. All 

be a ved by our State - 
ment. ner ‘theo are ‘a 
speaking roles, including those of Goeb- 
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bels, Goering, Von Ribbentrop and 
other Nazi officials. 

The Story of Dr. Wassell, is another 
film biography presenting special prob- 
lems in casting. James Hilton has written 
the screen play which Cecil B. DeMille 
will produce and direct. In such a story 
as this, it is necessary to obtain the off- 
cial consent of all the living persons 
portrayed under their own names. To 
date, some forty such releases have 
been obtained; but one of the char- 
acters is in China, another is in Russia, 
and one is in a Japanese prison. And 
production cannot begin until all the 
releases are cleared. 

Jesse Lasky, producer of the Mark 
Twain biography, is at work on the life 
story of Prime Minister Churchill. Sev- 
eral studios have their writers delving 
into the possibilities of filming episodes 
in the life of that amazing Russian hero, 
General Timoshenko. Akim Tamiroff is 
hoping Paramount will make it because 
he has a great desire to play the role. 
And he could do it well, we think. 

Question: What about women? Are 
the biographies to be all those of men? 

Rosalind Russell is now working on 
Flight For Freedom, a story of a woman 
flyer, who undertakes a dangerous mis- 
sion in the South Pacific in 1936. To 
enable the U.S. Navy to photograph 
military installations in the Japanese 


“mandated islands she is required to fly 


into that territory and be reported as 
lost, thus giving opportunity for our 
men to make the search and obtain the 
required information. 

Historic legend and fiction are beau- 
tifully blended in the Franz Werfel 
novel, The Song of Bernadette, soon to 
be filmed by the Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Other fictional biographies in prep- 
aration include: Jane Eyre, Claudia and 
Drivin? Woman 


Class Assignment 


Make a list of famous Americans whose 
biographies have been filmed. What kings 
and queens have been portrayed in screen 
roles? We have already had film biogra- 
phies of Pasteur, Zola, Juarez, Dr. Ehrlich 
and Reuter. What was the significant 
accomplishment of each of these men as 
developed in the screen play? Who played 
the roles? What famous women, aside from 

ueens, have been the subject of film 

ama? Two now under consideration are 
Jane Addams and Madame Curie. What 
would the settings be in each case? Whom 
would you suggest for the title roles? List 
as many film biographies from fiction as 
you can. (Suggestions: David Copperfield, 
Miss Bishop, and Mr. Chips.) 


Next installment: 
The Research Picture-Library. 
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OVING and beautiful in 
NS its imaginative expression is 
this sonnet about the young 
people of today. It has unusually 
powerful images of both terror and 
courage which make it one of the 
best poems on this theme that we 
have received. 


Those Who Wake 


Oh, we have awakened from our 
mothers’ care, 

And sighed, and smiled, and opened 
weary eyes 

To see the tempest mount our tranquil 
skies, 

To see ourselves alone, alone and bare. 

We are the young who wake, and now 
we stare 

At the great horror, while our childhood 
‘cries 

Piteously from behind, and black winds 
rise 

Triumphant, vast, and rend the shaken 
air. 

Marking with black footsteps the end- 
less days, 

With slow and ponderous feet the night 
draws on, 

And we, the young, must stand alone 
and gaze 

With quiet eyes on life, for we have 
sworn 

To follow those who dare these dark- 
ened ways, 

The ae the beautiful, the tempest- 

re. 


Dilys Howell, 16 


Beaver Country Day School 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Mary Clendenin, Teacher 


The strong emotion of regret that 
must have prompted the writing of 
the following poem is well carried 
out by the rapid rhythm and the 
ejaculatory short lines. It expresses 
with unusual vividness an experi- 
ence that all young people have had 
and the regret that follows it. 


Why Did | Laugh Tonight? 
Why did I laugh tonight? No one could 


say. 
| took it so lightly, a night that was dear. 
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For in heaven or hell I'll remember this 
day, 


‘Not with a jeer— 


With a tear, a tear. 

It was a time to bid farewell, 

And all I could do was to laugh} 

My spirit too weak, my feelings so 
quelled. 

‘Tis myself that I scorn now 

With wrath, with wrath. 

And all was gloom, and ‘twas silent all, 

In that witching hour of the night, 

When we parted forever, with words so 
small, 

And I was then, who am now so contrite, 

So bright, too bright. 

Why fi id I laugh tonight? No one could 
say. 

1 took it so lightly, a night that was dear. 

But in heaven or hell I'll remember this 
da 

And I'll say as I stroll along life’s bitter 
path, 

Why did I laugh tonight? Why did I 
laugh? 


Judith Ginsberg, 15 
The Park School 
Baltimore, 

Sarah Pytnam, Teacher 


One of our prize winners of last 
spring shows in the two following 
poems that her rhythm is as light- 
winged as her imagination. 


Triviality 
Careless as a dandelion, rising with a 
shout, 


And over night a fuzzy thing the chil- 
dren blow about. 


A heart can know no dignity that will 
thud with joy 

At seeing any simple thing . . . a puppy 
and a boy. 

Have a little pride, heart, so you will 
not be 

Quite so lifted up by what anyone may 
see! 

Eager as a violet, blooming in the May. 

Heavy-headed daffodil, wakened in a 
day. 


Be no so simply wakened. Oh, my heart, 
do not 


Sg ig te 


Mo'a bate ol Criticize and weigh. 
(Eager dandelions fade within a day.) 


Darlene Marcus, 16 


Holland (Mich.) High School 
_ Lillian C. Van Dyke, Teache: 


Lament of an Old Gypsy 


Summer t or winter night, once my 
heart sun! 

And songs that quickened in an hour 
where the gypsies run. 

Aye! where the gypsies run and sing. 
where the ies play, 

Glittery-eyed by firelight, sleeping all 
the day. 


The men with bodies lean and long, 
the smiles white and wide, 

Crimson sashes whirled around them, 
hiding knives inside. 

And the barefoot women? ragged at the 
hem, 

Dancing in their yellow gowns—tell me, 
what of them? 

When their lips are red and young, 
when their eyes are bold, 

And the song drums in the heart, and 
the moon is gold? 


Aye, the cruel time at last, when the 
moon is white. 

A woman wakes to hear the ponies thud- 
ding off at night. 

Aye, the heart is wet and raw. . 
hearing ponies go. . . . 

Then through every flowertime within 
the heart ’tis snow. 


Darlene Marcus 


Everyone who has spent a week in 
camp will appreciate the accuracy of 
the description in this poem. 


When | Think of the Dunes 


I see the old and sunken cots, 

I hear the clattering tins and 
Chinese checkers, pick up wide 
Kerosene and faa wicks, 
Faithful, ready kleenex box, 

Piles of pillows hard as rocks, 
Buzzing flies on cheese-filled pies, 
Pumpernickels, whites, and 
Pumpside chats for “finance blues, ¢ 
Clifton Utely and the news, 
Dripping sWeat on well-done backs, 
Morning dips and midnight snacks, 
Diet fiends, infection fans, 

All our food fresh out of cans: 

Just mention dunes or cottagery, 
And all these things occur to me! 


Judith Holland, 14 
Von Stevben High Schoo! 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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Seghers. (Little, Brown) 

When the Nazis came into power, one 
of the first things they did was to round 
up all the kngwn enemies of National 
Socialism and throw them into concen- 
tration camps. The Seventh Cross tells 
the story of seven of these prisoners who 
made a desperate break for freedom. 

To the neurotic commander of this, 
particular camp, a man named Fahren- 
berg, the escape means cy Saga before 
his Gestapo superiors, and OWS re- 
venge. are seven plane trees in 
the prison yard. He orders that the tops 
be trimmed from the trees and that 
boards be nailed across them—so that 
they resemble seven crosses—one cross 
for each man. 

In the course of the next. few days, 
five of the seven men are captured. A 
sixth, unable to endure the terror of 
being hunted, gives himself up. But the 
seventh, George Heisler, eludes his pur- 
suers. 

But by far the greatest effect of 
George’s escape is on the prisoners re- 
maining in the concentration camp. For 
as day after day passes and the seventh 
cross remains empty, they feel hope 
for themselves exultation since one 
man at least has been able to elude the 
Gestapo web. Finally, their commander, 
Fahrenberg, is transferred—the rumor is 
that he has put a bullet through his 
head. A new commander is put in 
charge, and am order is given that the 
seven crosses be burned. e 

“On that evening,” we quote from 
the book—“when the prisoners’ barrack 
was heated for the first time, and we 
watched the flames of the kindling wood 
that we thought had come from the 
seven trees, we felt nearer to life than 
at any time later—much nearer, too, than 
all the others who were under the im. 
pression that they are alive.” 

The Seventh Cross is unquestionably. 
we think, one of the truly great novels 
of the year. It has all the fascination of 
a <a and at the same time it con- 
veys that sense of ultimate experience 
that only the best literature can give us. 


VAN LOON’S LIVES. By 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
(Simon & Schuster) $3.95. 


Suppose you could have as your din. 
ner guest any of the foremost n- 
ages of the past. Whom ap 
choose? George Washington, perhaps? 

be . 


Or § ? Or ma r 
ot Emily Dickinson? This is the de- 
lightful fantasy on which Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon bases his latest book, 
Van Loon’s Lives—illustrated with the 
author’s own drawings. 

The book tells how Hendrik Willem 
and his good friend, Frits, entertained a 





From the Book-of-the-Month Club 
By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


number of celebrated guests at the au- 
thor’s ancestral home in the village of 
Veere, on the Dutch coast. 

A most charming evening was forth. 
coming when Mozart, Hans Christian 
Andersen and Saint Francis were the 

ests. Mozart comes attended by his 

and Andersen brings aléng the 
swan who had once been The Ugly 
Duckling. And, of course, all the birds 
show up for Saint Francis. Another de- 
lightful occasion was a picnic for the 
Bachs and the Breughels, during which 
the Bachs played and the Breughels 
painted. 

The biggest surprise comes the night 
the two men send an invitation to The 
Greatest Inventor of All Time. They 
think maybe Edison will show up; or 
perhaps one of the Wright brothers. But 
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not at all. The fellow who finally makes 
his appearance looks—and acts—as much 
like an ape as a man. He happens to 
be the chap who, out of a piece of stone, 
polished up a knife—and thus was re- 
sponsible for giving mankind a weapon 
to defend itself against the rest of the 
world. 


GET THEE BEHIND ME. By 
Hartzell Spence. (Whittlesey 
House) $2.75. 


A few years ago, a United Press news- 
paperman named Hartzell Spence wrote 
a best selling book about his father, a 
midwestern minister, called One Foot 
in Heaven. Now we have another de- 
lightful book by the same author, about 
his life as a preacher's son. It’s called 
Get Thee Behind Me. 

The book covers his childhood, first 
in Iowa, then in Denver, and then back 
in Iowa again. Being the son of a min- 
ister sets one in a world apart as far 
as the other children in the neighbor- 
hood are concerned, young Hartzell dis- 
covered at an early age. One of his most 
tragic memories has to do with a Boy 
Scout hike. All the other. boys carried a 
pack on their backs, but Hartzell, who 
was new to such excursions, carried his 
supplies in a heavy suitcase. It was after 
the disgrace he suffered through this 
mistake that his father let him drive the 
family car—an honor which rapidly built 
up the prestige he had lost. 

Hartzell Spence, the author of Get 
Thee Behind Me, is a captain in the 
army now. He’s editor-in-chief of the 
army paper Yank 


TIME AND THE TOWN. By 
Mary Heaton Vorse. (Dial 
Press, Inc.) $3.00. 


If you look at a map of New Eng- 
iand you will see how Cape Cod juts 
out from the Massachusetts coast into 
the, Atlantic, like an arm with a fist on 
the end. Within the shelter of this fist 
is the picturesque village of Province- 
town, long famous as the home of fisher- 
men and of artists. We are glad to re- 
port that this delightful spot has at last 
found -its biographer— Mary Heaton 
Vorse—and its biography—Time and the 
Town. 

Provincetown is known the country 
over as the home of the Provincetown 
Theater. Eugene O'Neill's plays were 
first produced there; Susan Glaspell, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, John Reed, Sin- 
clair Lewis, and Mary Heaton Vorse 
herself were among those who con- 
tributed to its growth. Time and the 
Town contains a fascinating account of 
the birth of the theatre, which the 
author calls “one of those explosions of 
talent which fiom time to time trans- 
forms art and science.” 
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SHARPEN YOUR WHES 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Read the first installment of the story “Hostage.” Then 
circle the letter T for true statements, or the letter F for 
false ones. 

1.T F Aristide Feuillet was a man who always airea his 
opinions on political questions. 

2.T FE The Nazis had given him_a job in the tax-collector's 
office. 

3. T F Galimard had been the town’s most outspoken 
fascist. 

4. T F Schnecke’s rifle was stolen by Paul. 

5. T F The captain did not suspect Feuillet of killing the 


Nazi commandant. . 


ll. WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE? 

The war has made a lot of difference to “Mr. Miniver” 
and others of his kind in Great Britain. When you have read 
the article, label with a B those items below which were 
true of Mr. Miniver before the war, and label with an A 
those which have been true since the coming of the war. 
—_. 1. Salary, about $6,000 a year. 

2. Building hostels and liv ing quarters for workers. 
eon | reenwan, F ownership. 
——_— 4. Designing hospitals and play centers. 
5. Home to Starlings only for occasional week-ends. 
6.-Breakfast of tea or coffee, grapefruit, toast and butter, 
marmalade, eggs and bacon. 


iii. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Read Agnes N. Bass’s article on “Letters.” Then underline 
the best completing word or phrase in each of the following 
sentences: 

1. People are writing more letters today because (a) they 
have nothing else to do; (b) millions of soldiers and other people 
are too far away to talk with; (c) English teachers have kept 
insisting on letter-writing. 

2. If you hate writing of any kind, you should (a) nevertheless 
train yourself to write good letters out of affection for your 
friends; (b) give up trying to wrife letters, because you'll never 
succeed; (c) telegraph. 

3. When you make a general statement, you should (a) not 
bore your reader by elaborating on it; (b) follow it with concrete 
details; (c) follow it with many more general statements. 

4. In a letter, what you write about is not so important as 
(a) how many pages you write; (b) how many times you use 
the word “I”; (c) how you write about it. 

5. Among the ingredients of a good letter are (a) naturalness 
and simplicity; (b) apologies for not writing sooner; (c) high- 
flown phrases and elegant language. 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR / 

—And join the discussion: 

1, How do the sacrifices of the English people compare with 
those Americans have so far been called on to make? 

2. Do you think the life stories of ordinary people would make 
good movie drama? 4 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. Write a book report similar to those in “Chats About New 
Books,” on a book you have read recently. Keep it brief. 

2. Have you ever felt despondent, only to experience an 
upsurge of joy afterwards? Probably oes no Shakespeare, but 
try writing about your experience, either in poetry or prose. 


>> THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Test your knowledge of these words from “Hostage.” 
eS ee eee 
alse. 

1.T F A statement that has clarity is easily understood. 

2.T F A town governed by corrupt politicians is a good 
place in which to live. 

3. T F A pensive expression indicates that a person is 


4.T F Members of the Gestapo are known for their 
benevolent deeds. 

5. T F You wouldn't wish a catastrophe to befall a friend. 

6. T F Most sponsors will gladly relinquish broadcast time 
for the President of the United States. 

7. T F To fight stoically is to fight without spirit or courage. 
; 8. T Many foods have now le compressed into tablet 
orm. 

9. T Grapes grow in pendulous bunches. 

10. T j geaad dancer moves rigidly about. the dance 


floor. 

ll. T To confiscate is to seize for public use. 

12. T A rie dressmaker is deft with a needle. 

13. T A baby’s reminiscences are a delight to his parents. 

14. Future historians will recall 1942 as a period of 
halcyon days. . 

15. T F The winner of an election is generally photographed 
wearing an exultant grin. 

16. T F An incorrigible dog is seldom popular with the 
neighbors. 

7. T F You would expect a person of precise habits to 

arrive on time for his appointments. 

18. T F A dastardly deed is sure to bring recogpition and 

raise. 
Pi9. T F It Mother found her cookie jar empty, she might 
look quizzically at Junior. 

20. T F To expiate means to atone for a sin or crime by 
some amends. 


an 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! 
By &. J. Neumayer and E. J. Rutan 


A word is missing in each sentence. Today it’s a noun. 
Find where it is missing. See how many different words 
will fit. 


STUCK! 


Jerry took Betty, his best girl, to the. During the exciting 
Jerry chewed his chewing gum nervously. Growing tired, he 
secretly stuck the gum under his so Betty would not notice. 
Later went to get a drink. When she returned Jerry slid into the 
next and she sat in his. a fat man squeezed through the 
and they had to get up. When Betty stood up, the chewing gum 
on the stuck to her dress. “Gosh, my new dress, too,” she moaned 
to. “Don’t you think people would have more sense than to put 
we gum on a?” pay netest silently as he felt the blood 
rush to his, and was glad he was in dark theatre! 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


lycee (1é sé). French state secondary school. 
ictum (dik tim). Principle, authoritative statement. 
chronology (kré nél 6 jé). A table or list of events. 
repartee (rép dr té). Art of making witty retorts. 
neurotic (na rot ik). Affected with a nervous disorder. 
(First three words from “Hostage,” “Poems to Remember,” 
and “Letters,” respectively. Last two words from “Chats About 
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Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta 
Baker @ Answers in Teacher Edition 
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The non-political professor in a small French 


saw no reason fo take sides after 
the Nazi occupation. And then a shot was fired 


Hostage 


By Bernard Doret 


H 


E 


taught at the Lycée Bar- 


Bot 
Fe 
E 


a man of politics,” he had 
ble yet superior fash- 
to scholars, in the days 
, iron tables at the Café 

were not crowded 


| 


held that Feuillet was a man interested 
only in himself, and that he could be 
relied upon to appreciate the opportu- 
nity given him by a as clerk in the 
ce ba Vice Who knows, de- 
clared sources close to the commandant, 
but that the giving of a job to the 
mathematics teacher after the lycée was 
closed (and necessarily so), would not 
influence him to point out to the towns- 

le, who held him in high esteem, 
the fits of so benevolent an admin- 
istration as that of the commandant? 

And so, each morning, Aristide Feuil- 
let arose with the ringing of the alarm 
clock, shaved, dressed, breakfasted on 
whatever rations Mme: Cailloux had 
been able to obtain, and then pro- 
ceeded to the town-hall, where he 
would perform whatever the lynx-eyed 
German accountant assigned. France's 
catastrophe had not changed his habit 
of walking leisurely, hands clasped be- 
hind his back. On his morning walk, 
Aristide Feuillet would have ample op- 

ity to reflect on the changes 
which had taken place since Herr Hitler 
had cut France in two and had relin- 
gr nominal control over one half. 
or lack of bread, of course, Lévy’s 
bakery was closed, but scrawled across 
his window in yellow paint was the 
legend, “I am a dirty Jew. Do not buy 
here.” 

Further down the street, in the house 
where Galimard, the town’s most out- 
spoken anti-fascist, had lived, the bat- 
tered, bullet-ridden door still hung 

ily on one hinge, and there were 
still k stains on the vestibule rug, 
evidence of the fight old Galimard and 
four of his comrades had put up when 
the commandant had sent a squad to 
arrest the dangerous radical. 

But these were only surface manifes- 
tations, What really burned deep into 
Aristide Feuillet’s soul was the fact that 
he could no longer recognize the town 
itself. It had, in the nid days, been 
neither a very large nor very fine place, 
but it had been French, its language 
the tongue of a ggeat, cultured nation, 
its citizen free to earn his living and 
cast his ballot in the way he pleased, 
its walls and streets and men and 
women all part of the land which had 
witnessed the great Revolution, the tri- 
umphs of Napoleon, the miracles at 
Verdun and the Marne, the land which 
had sired Pasteur and Zola, Balzac and 
Voltaire. 

But now, wherever Feuillet turned 


his eyes, there was the mark of the 


Nazi. Men like Henri Fessier, who lived 
up there, pressed into slave labor to 
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feed the iron war machine now lumber- 
ing forward across the Russian plains; 
his children, the two which still re- 
mained alive, starving, with swollen 
bellies; queues of women waiting 
wretchedly but stoically for whatever 


crusts of bread the Nazis chose to dole - 


out; crippled veterans, released from 
prison camps, hobbling painfully along 
the street in quest of what? Their man- 
gled legs? Their shattered arms? The 
honor and the soul of a France deliv- 
ered into the hangman’s hands without 
a fight? 

As he turned into the’ Place de la 
Révolution, ‘the sound of a hammer 
chipping stone came to him across the 
clear morning air. That would be Mat- 
teo Bardi, the Corsican stone mason 
who, long ago, had been jeered openly 
for his pro-fascist sympathies. His ham- 
mer would be busy changing the in- 
scription running across the facade of 
the town hall. By order of the Nazi 
commandant, Bardi would be effacing 
the first word of three, “LIBERTY.” 

His lips compressed bitterly, Aristide 
Feuillet started across the public square. 


Co EASILY, Hans,” chided the com- 
mandant. “I am not a pig you -are 
dressing for your father’s shop window!” 

The orderly stepped backward smart- 
ly, a gob of creamy lather pendulous 
from the razor frozen in his hand. 

“Excuse me, Herr Major,” he said, 
stiffly. “As the Herr Major is so good 
as to point out, I am a butcher by trade, 
not a barber.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” said the com- 
mandant. “But you will learn, my dear 
Hans. Or wend you rather take a little 
trip to Russia, one of these days? Butch- 
ers are in demand there, I hear.” 

“At. the Herr Major’s service,” said 
the orderly, taking a step forward. “But, 
with the Herr Major’s kind permission, 
I would much rather remain as his 
orderly.” Bending rigidly from the hips, 
he -lathered the commandant’s chin, 
plied the razor carefully and diligently, 
while Major Ritter Wolfgang von Hart- 
wig, belching from his hearty breakfast 
in a genteel manner, contemplated the 
papered ceiling of the room which for 
years had been the ae” of holies of the 
Lycée Barthélemy, fMfe principal's office. 

Not bad, not bad at all, this post. In 
itself, not so much for a soldier who 
had served his apprenticeship under 
Ludendorff, but a safe stepping stone 
to something really important. He was 
much better off than officers on active 
service in this eastern campaign against 
the Reds. Casualties there were tremen- 
dous, although ultimately all objectives 
would be. reached on schedule. With 
Russia costifig the German Army some 
of its finest. , there would be lim- 
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itless opportunities for advancement for 


those who knew how to please the 
Party hierarchy and yet remain alive. 
Would Luetge’s letter come today, with 
information about the latest list of pro- 
motions? 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said the commandant. | 

The door opened, and Corporal 
Weber, a pimply-faced Bavarian, en- 
tered, saluted smartly, stood at atten- 
tion with hands on trousers seams. A 
good soldier, Weber, thought the com- 
mandant, but prone to be dismayed by 
what he does not understand. There 
were dismay and fright now in the droop 
of Weber’s lip, the dilation of his pupils. 

“Yes?” said the commandant, getting 
to his feet and making use of the warm, 
dry towel which the orderly reached 
him. “What is it, Weber?” 

The corporal had good reason to be 
frightened, it seemed. Private Schnecke, 
of his squad, had left his rifle in its 
appoint: age in the rack, before 
turning in for the night after coming 
off guard duty. This morning, the rifle 
of Private Schnecke was missing. There 
was no trace of it in the barracks. No 
one could explain its disappearance. 

The air crackled with questions. The 
officer of the day was sent for, and the 
a me of the guard. But the sentries 
had passed no one. There had been no 
alarm the previous night. And no one 
had left the barracks as yet that morn- 
ing. Yet, for all that, there was no trace 
of Private Schnecke’s rifle. 

Buttoning himself into his tight tunic, 
the commandant smiled unpleasantly at 
the stogp-shouldered quartermaster who 
was responsible for the care of the bar- 
racks and equipment. 

“That rifle must be found,” he said. 
“I did not spend two weeks combing 
this territory to confiscate weapons to 
have rifles stolen from our barracks 
under our noses. Or, better, your nose. 
Do you understand?” - 


In the courtyard of the former schoo! 
he noticed that it was a fine day and 
relaxed. One rifle could not arm a revo- 
lution. The incident might be used to 
extract additional fines those who 
had a few francs to spare. 

“Til walk to my office,” the com 
mandant said, half-aloud, “this autum: 
air will help me digest my breakfast.” 


Cond” Paul said, looking over to 
where Maxime sat hunched on the cot. 
Paul had carried the rifle over to where 
the candle.cast a feeble aura of light. 
He ran his finger along the cold, blue 
steel of the barrel, ed and shut the 
bolt gently. “Skoda,” repeated. “They 
got this gun as a present. 

“We too,” said Maxime. He laughed 
bitterly, “It cost us nothing. Nothing 
but our country.” 

Paul shrugged. “I still don’t under- 
stand,” he said, leaning the rifle against 
the rickety table beneath the candle. 
“How did you get in past the guard? 
How did you get out again?” 

Maxime said nothing for a moment. 
With a deft twist his body, he 
sprawled flat on the cot, his worn army 
boots carefully kept off the blanket. He 
stared at the cobwebbed beams of the 
cellar ceiling. . 

“That is something you wouldn't 
know, old boy. It is all so ago. So 
ing ago. How long since F serib- 
bled equations in P How long since 

last beat you on the tennis 
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of your to equip yourself 
lor your i in winning the war, and 


and the are 
But may be 
you red J e Poe attention. 

Take English, for instance. If you are 
a boy, youll bably be going into 
some branch of the armed forces. Want 
to be an officer? Then remember that 
one of the qualifications of an officer is 
“ability to express himself clearly.” You 
may be sure that the military authori- 
ios a going to look closely at the kind 
of Engli use. If become one 
of Fe eo ialists 
63 oe cent of U. S. Army today, 
youl] need a command of English, too. 
The ability to understand, read and 
Ww te aaron is essential to techni- 
Cal SKIL, 
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Math Is Basic 
he ae of mathematics can- 
not str too strongly. A military 
authority his described mathematics as 
“the basic war course.” If you're headed 


' for a place in the Air Forces, tt will 


y 
you to put everything you have into the 
study of mathematics. Useful in many 


of the Air Force jobs, math is particu- 
larly necessary to the navigator, who 


has one of the most st in 
the war, and is going to i snl ap 


important one in the peace-time ar- 
madas of commerce. In the Armored 
Forces, in the Artillery, in the Navy, in 
the Corps of Engineers, yc ll need 
math—algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
calculus, 


Science is another basic. That means 


physics and chemistry—all can 

of them. They have a host of A 
tions in all branches of the serv- 
ices. The need for men in such -ial- 
ized organizations as the ical War- 


fare Service or the , Magnetic Mine 


PFE 


— the t- 
ve ever offered 
a girl with even 

advantage of 
courses. And don’t ne- 
glect the biological sciences, which are 
prerequisite for nursing or hospital tech- 
nicians. 
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and Opportunities 





ests. Perhaps have artistic ability. 
If ts adaptable, there’s a possibility 
continue your art course 
th the thought of finding a place in 
Camouflage service of the Corps 
of Engineers. 
And “Cultural” Subjects Too 

lf you have shown lingual “ability, 
and are interested in foreign languages, 
you may be on the road toward war 
service. Many men in the Army, espe- 
cially the Army Air Forces, are ing 
such languages as Spanish. In this 
global war, iduiiters are vitally im- 

. Translators and interpreters are 
necessary on the intelligence staffs of 
every army. They will te even more 
important after war. It seems cer- 
tain that an era of international trade 
will be = in the ~war years. 
An extra language in cour kt can be an 
asset of real value. 

History doesn't lose its value just be- 
cause there’s a war on. Quite con- 
trary. It can give you a proper per- 
spective on world events, an under- 
standing of other peoples and’ how they 
got that way. 

Your school undoubtedly offers, or 
will soon offer, courses that are defi- 
nitely labeled war or * alegre 

. The important thing for you is 
take a realistic view toward every 
course on your schedule. Will it he 
you to re: the war effort? Will it he 
you to an adequate place in the 


Fig 


cf 


a it ‘would pay~- 


post-war world? Don’t depend on your 
teachers and counsellors to do the think- 
ing for you. Start appraising yourself 
and your courses now. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I am very much interested in draft- 
ing. Do I have to have a college education 
to get such a job? 

A. No. War factories employ many 
draughtsman with only high school educa- 
tions. You should take mechanical drawing 
in high school. 

Q. I am interested in becoming a physi- 
cian, but do not think that I can afford to 
go on to college for a medical education. 

I enlist in the Army are there any med- 
ical jobs o to high school graduates? 

A. Yes, e are a number of jobs open 
to enlisted men. Training is given to equip 
men to be X-ray and laboratory techni- 
cians, dental technicians, etc. 


Q. I am cdlor blind. Would this bar me 
from becoming an Air Force pilot? 

A. Not necessarily. The Army Air Force 
has a for some men with this handi- 
cap. y are used in observation work. In 

1, however, Air Force requirements 
are for “perfect vision.” 
. I am taking a commercial course, 
am a fairly good typist. I know of 
many typists who are going into defense 
factory jobs. I am wondering if I should 
drop my commercial course in favor of a 
machine-shop course now open to girls? 

A. You should let a teacher or counsellor 
help you. Many typists are needed in Civil 
Service, and with the Armed Forces. Per- 
haps you can perform a greater service by 
continuing your course. 


Q. What courses can I take in my senior 
year which will help me to become an 
aerial photographer? 

A. You will need all the chemistry you 
can take. Most important is to spend as 
much time as you can getting actual pho- 
tographic experience, outdoors and in the 
dark room. 


Q. I am a band leader. Would there be 
a branch of the services in which I could 
continue my band work? 

A. There are opportunities for bandsmen 
in virt all branches of the services, but 
there is also an oversupply of applicants. 
Vacancies determine your chances of get- 
ting into a military band. 

Q. Where can I obtain information 
about training courses offered by industry? 

A. Ask your vocational counsellor «nd 
the local office of the United States Em- 

loyment Service where you can register 
= a job with opportunities for free 
training. 































































































































































































































































LL of us have blamed the 
weatherman for the rain or 
blizzard that spoiled a picnic or 
a big game. But isn’t it true that the 
only time we usually think about the 
weather is when it affects our comfort 
or interferes with our activities? 
Weather is important to us in many 
more practical ways, however. The 
prices we pay for fruits and vegetables 
depend in large part upon weather. 
Frosts and droughts do great damage to 
crops, resulting in higher prices. Wind 
ma rain interfere with the spraying of 
fruit trees and vegetables. Construction 
work on highways and buildings can be 
carried on only under favorable weather 
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formations, and the 
other elements of the 
“science of weather.” 







American Airlines 


conditions. Safety in air transportation 
depends ese stands the forecasters’ 
knowledge of weather. Aviators could 
not fly without the help of meteorology. 
Electric power companies in 
cities need forecasts of cuedeon 
that they can plan to meet the 
loads in electrical consumption. Fore- 
casts of cold waves in winter are 
needed by many people. Car owners 
fill their radiators with antifreeze when 
subfreezing weather is expected. Fuel 
dealers increase their supplies of coal 
and oil. Railroads and Highway Com- 
missions must be prepared to keep the 
lines open in case of heavy snowfall. 
It takes a high degree of technical 
training to make a good meteorologist. 
Strangely arts that training until 
recent years had to be gained the hard 
way: by experience. A few years ago 
there were only three colleges in 
United States that gave professional 
training in meteorology. Now, with the 
increasing necessity of meteorology, 
particularly for aeronautical purposes, 
instruction in this field is becoming 
more common and is attracting many 
students. 


Scientific Development 
The learned Greek, Aristotle, is cred- 
ited with writing the first book on me- 
teorology. About 350 B.C. he published 


four ‘books collectively called “Meteor- . 


ologica,” which dealt with astronomy 
and weather. Aristotle did not base his 
writings on scientific observations, but 
sought to explain sci by logic, as 
was characteristic of his time. 


By Garrett De Mots 






The foundation of every science is 
the information obtained from unbiased 
observations. As early as the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. the direction of the wind was 
recorded by the Greeks. In India, 100 
years later, raintall measurements were 
made. The observation of these two 
weather elements, wind direction and 
rainfall, does not require complicated 
instruments. But it was nearly 2000 
years later before any instrument was 
developed that enabled men to obtain 
additional information about the atmos- 
phere. Then Galileo invented a crude 
type of thermometer (1592 A.D.). 

Fifty years later, shortly after the 
death of Galileo, Torricelli invented the 
barometer, which measures the pressure 
produced by the weight of the atmos- 
phere above us. 

We can see from this brief résumé 
that meteorology cannot claim to have 
become much of a science before the 
middle of the 17th century. After the 
invention of the thermometer and the 
barometer, meteorologists could take a 
fairly complete weather observation, 
and the new science started to make 
progress. With the invention of addi- 
tional instruments it became possible to 
obtain a great deal of information about 
the atmosphere. 

Men now began to put their observa- 
tion data to practical uses. About 1850, 
Lieutenant Matthew F. Maury of the 
U. S. Navy Ra pee maps giving the 
prevailing wind directions over the 
oceans. With these maps the captains 
of sailing ships were able to make long 
voyages about 25 per cent faster. In 
1820, Brandes, a German, came forth 
with the brilliant idea that weather 
could best be presented for study on 
a map. The data from each weather- 
reporting station were plotted at the 
location where the observation was 
made. This idea was put to use after 
the Crimean War, 1854 to 1856, by 
Levier, who studied a storm that had 
caused considerable damage to the 
French fleet in the Black Sea. 

Levier collected as much data as pos- 
sible for the period when the storm 
and plotted weather maps. 

he made a study of the weather 
maps he found that the path of the 
storm was regular, He concluded that 
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the probable future movement of 
storms could be calculated from their 
past history. ; 
Often advancement in one science 
is dependent upon discoveries in other 


sciences. Meteorology is no ge aes 
The first weather maps were plotted 
trom reports mailed from stations to a 
central office. Naturally, those weather 
mups were a day or two old when they 
were drawn. The invention of the tele- 
graph in 1884 made it possible for 
weather reports to be plotted on a 
weather map within a few hours after 
the observation was taken. 

\leteorology took another stride tor- 
ward during World War I. Because of 
the strict censorship of weather infor-~ 
mation which is in time of 
war, the neutral country of Norway was 
unable to obtain weather information 
from other .countries as had been the 
practice before the war. This led Nor- 
wegian meteorologists to study their 
own weather maps in more detail and 
to plot their observations on larger- 
scale maps than usual. Intensified study 
of weather reports increased, and the 
application of certain physical princi- 
ples resulted in the most important dis- 
covery in meteorology; air mass and 
frontal analysis. (An air mass is a large 
body of air in which temperature and 
humidity are nearly uniform along a 
horizontal plane. A front is the boun- 
dary between two air masses.) 

The work of the Norwegians placed 
forecasting on a more scientific founda- 
tion than had been dreamed of before 
World War I. The full significance of 
their discovery cannot be realized at 
the present time, for research is still 
in progress on subjects that were just 
touched upon by the Norwegians. 

One other recent invention has had 
valuable effects on meteorology for avi- 
ation purposes. At the beginning of 
the 20th century, meteorologists be- 
came interested in making observations 
in the upper air. They first used 
manned balloons, kites, captive. bal- 
loons, and later airplanes. Recently, 
with the development of the radio, 
came the invention of the radiosonde, 
an instrument which automatically re- 
cords temperature, humidity, and air 
pressure as a balloon carries the instru- 
ment aloft, and even transmits this in- 
formation back to the ground station. 
The U. S. Weather Bureau quickly 
established a large network of radio- 
sonde stations. 

Organized weather services are nec- 
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future pilots are studying meteorology as part of their training. 
is taught the make-up of weather fronts over the United States. 








(Concluded on page 31) 
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now! Tie-in your schoolwork with actual flight training. Then you can serve 
America in military aviation when you are of age. And you can assure yoursel! 
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instruction . . . in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. See your Piper Dealer for a 


flight demonstration. Send today for the booklet 
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WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 


m MAIL COUPON TODAY ** 


! PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. S8C112, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


Please send me the booklet “You, Toc, Can Fly!” 
| and Piper catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps 
or coin for postage-handling. 
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BADMINTON'S MOST WIDELY TRAVELED BIRDS . . . 


E curtain comes down, the plac- 
ards on both sides of the stage 
change and the next act, you see, 

is “Davidson and Forgie.” If you did 
not know this was the world’s = 
est badminton act, you'd probably 
expect some agile acrobatics or may- 
be some less agile “songs and snappy 
patter.” 

Up goes the curtain and there be- 
fore you is a neatly laid-out badmin- 
ton court. Warming up casually are 
the two most widely traveled birds 
in the business—Ken Davidson, 5 feet 
10% and bare above the forehead; 
and Hugh Forgie, a few inches 
smaller and a few hairs richer. 

A few practice flicks and they're 
ready to begin their match. If you're 
a badminton player, the next ten 
iainutes are completely disillusion- 
ing. They make you realize you've 
been playing only a reasonable fac- 
simile of the game. You don't believe 
half the things you see. The way 
Davidson and Forgie swat the shut- 
tlecock can wring the heart of any 
‘yird lover. 

The act is built around the terrific 
sower hitting of Forgie and the 
tricky finesse of Davidson. Davidson 
is the world’s greatest exhibition 
player and trick-shot artist. His part- 
ner is noted for his all-round game, 
particularly his power. Both tear 
around the court like junior blitz- 
kriegs. Davidson’s placements are 
uncanny; Forgie’s recoveries, unbe- 
lievable. At the end, you find your- 
self more exhausted than the players. 


Started “Racket” at 17 


Watching Davidson and Forgie, 
you'd swear they were born with 
gold rackets in their hands. Oddly 
enough, neither took up the game 
until he was about 17. Forgie, who 
is Canadian, was an all-round ath- 
lete whose biggest ambition was to 
become a professional ice hockey 
star. He took up badminton to keep 
in shape during the off season. Da- 
vidson, an Englishman, was an inter- 
national cricket player. 

They took to badminton like sol- 
diers take to steaks. In no time at all 
they were professional coaches. Da- 
vidson came to the United States and 
went to work promoting badminton 
throughout the country. Forgie be- 


came coach of the largest badminton 
club in the world, the old 69th Regi- 
ment Club in New York City. 

Each had his own partner at the 


time. One day Forgie was hired to “ 


referee one of Davidson’s matches. 
On the way back to the clubhouse 
after the match, they started swap- 
ping stories. Much to their surprise 
they discovered that during the last 
war they had been neighbors in the 
same town (Prestwick) in Scotland! 

It was Davidson who first con- 
ceived the idea of a vaudeville act. 
With his partner, Thelma Kingsbury, 
the English women’s champion, who 
later won the American title, he set 
forth to conquer the show world. 

This was in 1936. During a run in 
a big New York theatre, Thelma 
took ill. Davidson was stuck. At the 
last minute he remembered his old 
Prestwick neighbor. He called Forgie 
and told him, for gosh sake, hurry. 
Forgie took a quick shave, grabbed 
his racket, and went on stage abso- 
lutely cold. The act was a knockout, 
and they've been together since. 

An English booking agent caught 
their performance and signed them 
up for a tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. They were just as sen- 
sational on the other side of the At- 
lantic. They made a record-breaking 
run of 38 weeks in the famous Lon- 
don Palladium, after which they gave 
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Arsene Studios 


Greatest badminton act in the world; 
Hugh Forgie, left, Ken Davidson, 
right, and Jerry Brannon, announcer. 


a command performance before Kin 
George and Queen Elizabeth. They 
were booked for Berlin when along 
came the war. Back they came to the 
United States. 

Since then they've toured nearly 
every large city in the country. They 
have played in the largest theatre in 
the world, the Radio City Music 
Hall, in New York City, the largest 
indoor sports arena, Madison Square 
Garden (N.Y.); appeared over televi- 
sion, and in several mavie shorts. 

They've even been in a Broadway 
revue in New York — Ed Wynns 
Laugh, Town, Laugh. 

Somewhere in-between curtain 
calls and train stops, Forgie found 
time to write a book, You Too Can 
Play Badminton. 

The badminton wizards are proud 
of the fact that they are the only 
athletes who have achieved perma- 
nent success on the stage with a 
sports act. Aso, that they have never 
been beaten as a doubles team. 

All in all, they've played to over 
6,000,000 people in the five 
years. Now who said a bird in the 
hand isn’t worth two in the bush? 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Meteorology 


(Concluded) 


essary funetions of the government. The 
cost of operating a weather service is 
large. Each industry or that is 
interested in weather not afford 
to peer own weather = 
But when government operates 

a service the cost averages only a few 
cents per year for each of us. 


The U. S$. Weather Bureau 


By an act of Congress in 1870, the 
Signal Service of the U. S. Army was 
required to make meteorological ob- 
servations and issue forecasts. Twen' 
years later it was seen that the 
of the weather service under the super- 
vision of the Army should be taken “3a 
by an inde ent agency. In 1890 
U. S. Weather Bureau was established 
in the Department Agriculture. In 
1940 it a transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Two of the pri functions of 
Weather Salient on making weather 
observations and issuing forecasts. 
There are between 300 and 400 sta- 
tions throughout the country which 
make a complete ren at Seog 
once a day; many make one ev % 
These pred te Hens their ae. 
tions in code by telegraph or reaps 
to collection centers from which 
reports are distributed. There are a 
certain number of stations at which 
forecasts are prepared for the states 
located near the station. These stations 
are known as district forecast centers. 
At other stations forecasts are prepared 
especially for airplane pilots. These are 
known as airway forecast centers, and 
have become essential tools for both 
civilian and military. aviation. 

Of course, during war there must be 
strict censorship of the issuance of fore- 
casts or distribution of weather infor- 
mation that may be of use to the 
enemy. Therefore, within the past year, 
the Weather Bureau has had to restrict 
the distribution of weather information 
and shorten the time range of the fore- 
casts issued to the public. 

Another service that the Weather 
Bureau performs is the collection of 
climatological data: maximum, mini- 
mum, and average temperatures, 
amount of rainfall and sn aver- 
age wind direction, dates of killing 
frosts. To obtain typical data for this 
purpose requires a very dense network 
of stations, There are about 5000 sta- 
tions in the United States. 

In next week’s article we shall dis- 
cuss the nature of the earth’s atmos- 
phere and its relation to aviation.” 


okt sen Ss Se Bie Sap: Stee ve 
. Building, announced A issue, 
has been postponed to a later date. 
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IS IN THE 
FRAME 


*% Only Wilson makes the 
famous “Strata-Bow”™ frame. 
It is unexcelled for balance, 
correct weight, strength and 
fine workmanship. Endorsed 
by experts. Played by thou- 
sands. 

Your dealer has many mod- 
els at a wide range of prices. 
Wilson gut* and Nylon 
stringing. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 


*Made by Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago 
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The Man Who Intends 
To Come Back 


During the bloody yéars of World 
War I, Canadian field artilleryman A. 
G. L. McNaughton was wounded two 
times while fighting to or the Ger- 
mans from pushing the Allied forces 
into the English Channel. Today, Lieut. 
General Andrew George Latta Me- 
Naughton is commander in chief of 
Canadian troops, and he plans to lead 
them on a return trip across the Chan- 
nel to the battlefields of World War L. 

General McNaughton is a scientist 
who believes that the business of war 
must be waged on a scientific basis. He 
has been president of the National Re- 
search Council of Canada since 1935. 
After spending his youth on the prairies 


of Saskatchewan, he distinguished him-~ 


self as a keen student of electricity at 
McGill University. He won a commis- 
sion as a major in the field artillery 
in 1914. 

By 1918, McNaughton was a briga- 
dier general commanding the Canadian 
heavy artillery. He was called the finest 


A. G. L. McNaughton 


artilleryman in the British Empi 
Neng an neaes Be still ep c- 
Naughton studied the theory of artillery 
fire and worked out a system that 
greatly increased the accuracy of the 
. During World War I fighting, he 
ad his‘ men spend days and nights 
observing the enemy fire, and digging 
up shell fra ts,-until he knew the 
location and exact size of every gun 
used by the Germans in his sector. 
Visiting an artillery school shortly 
after his return to England in World 
War II, General McNaughton spotted a 
weather-beaten gun that he had used at 
Amiens in 1918. He patted the ’s 


muzzle affectionately and said, “I got . 


some grand shooting out of this one.” 

Critics say General McNaughton has 
not paid enough attention to training 
Commandos and paratroops. But he is 
more interested in building a hard-hit- 
ting army with plenty of tanks and 
heavy guns. And he is sure that his 
Canadians will hit the enemy hard no 
matter how they get across the Channel 
to France. 

Many observers believe .it is impor- 
tant to appoint a Supreme Commander 
to direct the operations of all United 
Nations armies in Europe. Among the 
men for this are Britain's General 
Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff; Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
chief of the Commandos; General 


 herratiemer sews Pru, 


carr C. Marshall, Chiet of Statt ot 
the U. S. Army; and Lieut. General D. 
D. Eisenhower, commander of U. S. 
troops in the European theater of war. 
If an agreement cannot be reached on 
one of - officers, General McNaugh. 
ton appears to be the best compromise 
candidate. 

Canada’s soldier-scientist does not 
worry about who gets the Supreme 
Command. He keeps busy training his 
men and studying a worn set of ma 
of the French “invasion coast.” He halts 
his work only long enough to say, “I 
have never done anything else but plan 
for an offensive in Europe.” 

Fifty-five-year-cld General McNaugh. 
ton is a slim, tough soldier with a 
bristling grey mustache and greying 
hair. His thoughtful face is dominated 
by a pair of piercing eyes. 

Friends and officers usually call the 
General “Andy.” 





Bill Jeffers bites into the rubber 
problem and tests Buna S$ synthetic. 


When William M. Jeffers, the nation’s 
new Rubber Administrator, had been in 
office only a few days a Congressional 
committee called him on the carpet. 
Members of the powerful Senate Agri- 
culture Committee sharply quizzed Mr. 
Jeffers on Army plans to substitute 
rayon for cotton as a base for heavy 
duty tires. ; 

The Rubber Administrator 
bluntly that if the Army wanted rayon 


William M. Jeffers 


Hard Rubber Man 
From Union Pacific 


he would see that the Army got it, re- 
gardless of protests by anyone. 
“We have been gambling with- this 


war much too long,” he growled. “I 
don’t intend to be influenced by any- 


body, any time or anywhere. . . . I will 


make my own decisions and I'll stand 
by them.” 

It was the first time that a ern- 
ment official talked back in such strong 
lan e to a Con committee. 
“He ta ed like hares ei to be his 
own boss,” remarked a fellow Nebras- 
kan, Senator e W. Norris. “We 
need 


whose tather helped lay the tracks for 
the Union Pacific. Jeffers quit school at 
14 and went to work for UP as an 
office boy. He was promoted to ger 
pher, train dispatcher, trainmaster, divi- 
ion superintendent, general manager 
and finally, in 1937, president of the 
railroad. 

Five feet eleven inches tall = 
weighing 225 ds, Jeffers is built 
ay lines aa the UP’s loco- 
motives. His home is in Omaha, where 
he democratized the Chamber of Com- 
merce by bringing in brakemen, con- 
ductors, and engineers as members. He 
has a great respect for the man in the 
.street, as evidenced by his favorite re- 

: “After all, the balance of power 
still eat its meals in the kitchen.” 
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Our First Naval Hero 
Ve aa ie pga get 
birthday U. S. Navy. In 
year, it is fitting that we honor 
man, John Paul Jones, whose i 
ll ee 
three-and-a-Half-hour 
Richard 
the English frigate Serapis was one of 
most famous sea fights of history. 
After the war, Jones was invited by R 
sia to build up her Navy. Hampered, y 
returned to Paris, died penniless. His forgot- WAS THE FIRST AMER 
ten grave was discovered in 1913 and his | VESSEL To FLY THE 


ashes were brought to America. Over his | AND STRIPES. IN THIS LITTLE 
tomb at the Naval Academy in Annapolis | SHIP, JONES BOLDLY RAIDED 
| WHITEHAVEN, ENGLAND, AND 

CAPTURED THE WARSHIP DRAKE. 
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THE RANGER, AND IT WAS MANY . 
MONTHS BEFORE JONES GOT AN OLD 


HULK FROM THE FRENCH. HE NAMED | bane _s 1179, JONES’ SHIP ATTACKED 
THE VESSEL IN HONOR OF FRANKLIN’S One THE SERAPIS WHOSE POWERFUL GUNS SOON 


— 
“POOR RICHARO’S ALMANACK” \ \¥ qa ttn | CRIPPLED THE BOW HOMME R/CHARQ BUT JONES 
—— gk FLOORED A SAILOR WHO TRIED 
TO SURRENDER AND ROARED 
DEFIANCE AT THE ENEMY ! 


| BATTERED BOW HOMME RICHARD | | JONES FORCED THE PRISONERS TO PUMP WATER FROM 

| SANK LOWER IM THE WATER, 200 ENGLISH THE GON HOMME RICHARD. THEY KEPT THE SHIP AFLOAT 

| PRISONERS ON BOARD WERE RELEASED AND| | LONG ENOUGH FOR JONES To FORCE THE SEMAMIS‘COM-| | THE Bow HOMM 
| THREATENED TO CAPTURE THE R/CWARO! MANDER TO SURRENDER. JONES BOARDED THE SERAAS| | RX HARD SANK! 





BOY dates GIRL 
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| JAM SESSION 


———— 


HE “Dutch Treat” date has been argued back and forth, pro and con, 
many times, but now, with more and more high school girls making 
money at outside jobs, the question has come up again. Girls ask it, boys 
ask it—and Jam Session asks it for next month's open forum: “SHOULD 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS PAY THEIR OWN WAY?” If so, when—on all 
dates? And how should a girl go about suggesting a “Dutch Treat” date? 
Please consider these further entanglements in writing your opinion. All 
letters must be mailed before November 15, the deadline for copy on the 
December Jam Session. Address them to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd St., New York City. If you do not wish your name printed, please 
say so, but all letters must be signed with name and school address. 

The answers to today’s question came in such batches and so many of 
them made the same suggestions that it is impossible to select individual 
contributions. For this one time nares and school addresses are omitted, but 
the suggestions are here in full force. Read ‘em and leap!—Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION: What Can You . 


Do to Help in the War Effort? 


1. GET A JOB! Volunteer for 
farm work in planting and harvesting 
crops or doing general farm chores. 
Apply for part-time jobs after school 
hours in clothing, grocery, hardware, 
drug or dime stores, garages, thea- 
ters, restaurants, hotels, telephone 
and telegraph offices to take the 
place of older people needed in the 
armed forces or for full-time work in 
war industries, 

2.GO TO*SCHOOL WITH A 
PURPOSE! Take machine shop 
courses, sciences, pre-flight training, 
home economics, typing and short- 
hand in preparation for future jobs. 
Buckle down to math, so important 
in every phase of war and industry 
today. Get the most out of school in 
order to be a well-qualified citizen in 
the post-war world. 

38. HELP AT HOME! Take care 
of repairs around the house. Look 
after the younger kids. Take the bur- 
den of housekeeping, meal-planning, 
and grocery-buying off your parents’ 
shoulders. Don’t waste food. Save 
fats and grease and sell to the 
butcher. Can fruits and vegetables 
from the garden. 

4, HELP YOUR NEIGHBORS! 
Particularly if they're war workers, 
volunteer to look after their kids 
after school or in the evening, spade 
the garden or clean up the . 


5. VOLUNTEER as an air raid 
warden, auxiliary fireman, airplane 
spotter, or messenger. Offer to help 
with typing and registration at local 
rationing board offices. Sew and knit 
for the Red Cross. Take First Aid 
and Home Nursing courses. 


6. USE YOUR FEET! Walk, to 
save gas and tires. Share your car 
with others for essential driving. Ob- 
serve 35 miles per hour speed regula- 
tions—and honk three dots and a 
dash to anyone who isn’t, just to re- 
mind him. Drive-carefully. 

7. USE YOUR HEAD! Don't 
spread idle rumors. Be well-informed 
about the war and the world today 
by reading news magazines, news- 
papers, and listening to serious radio 
programs. 

8. CONSERVE essential materials 
and electricity. Write, instead of us- 
ing the telephone for non-essential 
long-distance calls. Take better care 
of your clothes. Make your own. Re- 
model suits left behind by older 
brothers now in camp to fit younger 











members of the family. Cut out 
beauty shop expenditures and lux- 
uries. 


9. KEEP ON SCRAPPING! Watch 
for undiscovered sources. of _scra) 
metal, rubber, and rags. Offer to col- 
lect and prepare (for de-tinning ) the 
tin cans at your house, your neigh- 
bors’, war workers’, or those of el- 
derly people or invalids. Give school 
scrap parties. 

10. BUY AND SELL WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS! Use them 
for admissions, prizes, dnd corsages 
at school dances and parties. Make a 
habit of buying a stamp every time 
you go to the movies or order a sun- 
dae. If you have a paper route, sell 
them to the people at whose homes 
you call. 

11. REMEMBER THE BOYS 
AWAY FROM HOME! Write newsy 
letters. Keep a list of former school 
grads who are in the armed forces 
and send them the school paper. Use 


your sugar ration for candy 
and cookies to send to the at 


‘camp. Help raise money for the 


U. S. O. Volunteer to serve as host- 
esses, waitresses, and telephone girls 
at your local U. S. O. clubhouse. 

12. WAR-TIME DATING: Enter- 
tain at home “Jam Sessions” and get- 
gethers, instead of depending on out- 
side amusements. Give a “bring- 
your-refreshment” party. Plan biking 
and hiking ‘picnics. K scrap- 
books, games, and puzzles for 
entertainment. 

18. DON’T GRIPE ABOUT RA- 
TIONINGS AND WAR-TIME RE- 
STRICTIONS! It’s of your job 
to prove you can take it—and like it. 
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aeronautics & one %), 


aviation. 


beach-head #23, 2° 
hed on a shore by an invading force. 
bridgehead 3, “fo""..2% 


side of a stream, held to guard a bridge, 


ford, or other crossing. 

To close the turret 
button up gah Stes tepttohan at 
i tank. 

The name given to amphibian 
ducks airplanes by the Lo the 
Air Corps. 


A light, d ‘ 
greenhouse fans eren mete 
shell placed over the openings of a plane; 
protecting the crew from the weather with- 
out obstructing their vision. 

° An army mule. Also called 
jar-head “Missouri Nightingale.” 

° ae (16 jis tiks). That branch 
logistics military science which 
has to i e Moving, quartering and 
supplying of armies in the fcld. 

e To issue a command to a seaman 
pipe by means of a boatswain’s pipe. 


robot pilot ©>o 2k. Ao” 
lic mechanism that con an in 
fight. After being set by the human pilot 
it operates automatically, acting as an aux- 


mds 

The vertical movable 
ru der hinged surface attached to 
the rear of the main portion of the tail 
unit. It controls the direction of flight. 


° Nickname for the U. S 
sea ee Army’ amphibious 3 
mored are ah cides a crew of eight 


and is used im river crossings. Aqua 
Cheetah is its official name. 


strafe (stréf). To dive at enemy 


troops and machine-gun 
from a plane. — 


stratosphere ayer gf ator 
phere beginning about seven miles above 


the earth, free of water vapor, and having 
a constant low . 


The caretaker ( Kilbride) and Jack Benny’s wife (Ann Sheridan) help 


Jack up after he 


fallen through the floor of the old farmhouse. 


' FOLLOWING the FILMS | 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE. (Warner Broth- 
ers. Directed by William 


Keighley. Produced by Jerry 
Wald.) 


IT IS DOUBTFUL whether the play 
on which this movie is based was writ- 
ten expressly for Jack Benny, since it 
ran for some time on Broadway with- 
out his talents. But there is scarcely 
any doubt that the film fashioned from 
the stage comedy fits Mr. Benny like a 
i tailor-made gloves. So if you 
lic the Jack Benny of the radio, this is 
your . 
When wife Ann Sheridan buys a 
broken-<down old farm-house where 
Washington is supposed to have 
slept but where apparently no one less 
than a hundred-and-fifty years old 





Movie Check List 
v~(Tops, don’t miss) 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. 
Wake Island. The World at War. 


““(Worthwhile) 

George Washington Slept Here. 
Across the Pacific. The Major and 
the Minor. Tales of Manhattan. 
One of Our Aircraft Is Missing. 
Pride of the Yankees. Iceland. Fly- 
ing Tigers. For Me and My Gal. ~ 


“(So-so) 
Eyes in the Night. The War 
Against Mrs. Hadley. The Forest 
Rangers. Springtime in the Rockies. 











with his plans to force Ann and Jack 
out of their home. 

But Ann has a rich uncle. Jack goes 
to work on him, hoping to get enough 
money to save the piace. Anc you know 
this routine, too: Benny, the over-jovial 
back-slapper. In the meantime there is 
an opportunity for Benny the vain, 
Seay’ the oe Benny the stingy— 
and through it all, Benny the wit. 

Not to spoil your fun, it’s a long 
time and a funny one before the whole 
mess is straightened out. There is even 
a very serious moment for Mr. Benny, 
when he reads an old letter of Wash- 
ington’s found in the house. Altogether 
it’s Jack Benny's show. But we'll bet 
he had to keep his eye on that Sheridan 
gl and that Kilbride feller. They're 


arned good! 








Hostage 
(Continued) 


studies at the university. There was no 
looking back to on days. There 
was work now for so without gen- 
erals, work among the vanquished but 
unconquered people of France. France 
had been roel ae from the top. France 
must now be saved from the bottom. 
For a moment, Maxime’s next words 
echoed meaninglessly in his mind. 

“You were the good boy then, Paul. 
You studied. You read more than was 
=. You kept your nose buried in 
books, whether there was an exam to 
be crammed for or not.” 

“Gop” 

“So? I ‘didn’t. That’s why we have 
this fine German army rifle!” 

“Don’t talk in riddles!” 

Maxime laughed mirthlessly. “What 
did Grégoire and I do nights? Did we 
wear out our elbows and bottoms, or 
did we go out? How many times did 
we slip past Rambouillet, that blue- 
nosed guardian of our morals? Did he 
ever catch us leaving the lycée after 
hours? Did he ever catch us returning? 
Do you think a Nazi sentry has keener 
eyes than the terror of the Lycée 
Barthélemy?” 

“Hardly,” said Paul. “Hardly. There 
never was a more conscientious proctor 
than good old Rambouillet.” 

“How did we do it, you're going to 
ask. That was Grégoire’s secret. Now 
Grégoire’s dead.” 

“Yes;” said Paul. “And a lot of others, 
* too.” 
“That’s why I went back. For Gré- 


Boire. For the others. Just wait, we'll . 


ave revenge; revenge for those of us 
who had no chance to fight. For what 
these dogs have done to our town!” 

His voice cracked, died away. Max- 
ime turned his face to the wall. Paul 
stared at him, so inert and yet so tense 
on the cot. 

“Whom do you want to shoot?” he 
said. 

“Who do you think?” 

“I can guess. But look, Maxime, what 
good do you think it would do? How 
_— Nazis can you kill with this one 
rifle? How long would it be before they 
would hunt you down? Wouldn't it be 
better if you took my advice, waited 
and worked, and then struck when the 
iron was hot?” 

Maxime got to his feet with a bound, 
faced Paul. . 

“Listen, my good friend. You may 
know more I about many things. 
It won't be the hotheads like me w 
will drive these swine from our country. 
It’s true, I am only one. But I'm tired 
of skulking like a rat in a hole, waiting, 
waiting, while these thieves eat our 


bread and torture our You're 
me. is 

isn't it? Do 

your uncle? You've 

tell of how they dealt with him?” 

Smiling, Maxime reached into his 

pocket, took out a clip of cartridges, 
slipped it into the rifle’s magazine. 

“Paul, you know how I respect your 

judgment,” he said. “But this morning, 

before we go, let me be a soldier of 

France again.” 


Aristiwe FEUILLET, his ear at- 
tuned to the hammer of the stone 
mason, entered the Place de la Révolu- 
tion from the Rue Martinique at about 
the same moment that the swaggering 
commandant entered the public pe 
from an adjoining street. Aware of the 
approach of the Nazi overlord, Feuillet 
instinctively drew off to one side, so as 
not to be compelled to doff his hat to 
the commandant. Looking neither to 
right nor to left, Hartwig walked on, 
straight for the Hétel de Ville, smilin g 
with satisfaction as the sound of stee 
on stone made him aware that Bardi 
was carrying out his orders for the 
slight alterations to the building. 

On the roof of the wine merchant's 
house, which commanded an excellent 
view of the square, Maxime lay prone 
across the cornice, sighting along the 
barrel of the rifle. The way the Nazi 
was walking he presented his side to 
the marksman on the roof, and Maxime, 
aiming just below the cap, held his fire 
until the commandant -was no more 
than yards distant. Then his body 
stiffened and his finger crept to the 
trigger. 

The square was not crowded. There 
were two or three other people crossing 
towards the town hall, among them a 
bent man who walked with shuffle 
of that old bore, Feuillet. He would 
not miss. He would show Professor 
Feuillet he could handle at least one 
problem in applied mathematics. 

Aiming for the head, Maxime pressed 
the trigger lightly, saw the comman- 
dant stop short in his tracks and then 
crumple to the paving, a gray bundle 
of old clothes. Leaping to his feet, Max- 
ime let loose an exultant, welling cry, 
hurled the rifle far out into the square, 
crouched low and was gone. 

Startled by the rifle sapert, booming 
like a cannon in the still morning air, 
Aristide Feuillet looked up automati- 
cally in the direction from which the 
sound came. He saw ‘a figure outline 
itself against the patch of blue sky vis- 
ible through the crowded 
heard the shout of “Vic-to-ry-y-y!” and 
saw a long object come hurtling down 
into the : 

In that brief moment, it seemed to 


the commandant, lying sprawled clum- 
sily on the paving, very dead. And he 
heard hoarse shouts as the German 
guard camé running out, rifles at the 
ready with the sun glinting off fixed 
bayonets. Except for the blurry, visual 
impression of a masculine figure against 
the sky, and the ringing shout of “Vic- 
pei he was quite confused about the 
incident, and what happened in the 
next few hours. 

The captain was very blond and very 
nearsighted; with his thick - lensed 

gleaming like mirrors in a ray of 
light from the pie Tom and, pee | on 
a stool with his fat legs in their tight 
breeches spread far apart, he looked 
like a schoolboy waiting for he knew 
not what punishment from a stern 
teacher. Actually, the situation was just 
the reverse. 

“Tell me, my dear Monsieur Feuillet,” 
he said, in his precise, academic French. 
“You have the reputation in this town 
of being a reasonable man?” 

Aristide Feuillet said nothing. He 
shrank back against the wall, his body 
huddled on bare wooden bench 
which served as bed and seat in the 
detention cell on the top floor of the 
town hall. F 

“You must admit, my dear Monsieur 
Feuillet,” continued the captain, “that 
port situation ip: met, ot he mae 
Let us review your case. rs 
ago, while g prs. 

blic square, my supe- 
rior ~~ Major Ritter Wolfgang von 
Hartwig, was most . 
You were within a few feet of him at 
the time. No.one that we can discover, 
so far, knows the identity of the mur- 
derer or murderers.” 

He paused, leaned forward expect- 
antly, sighed when Feuillet made no~ 
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Me rifle (stolen, I might 
inexplicably from our barracks 
night, an act for which there are 
vided the heaviest ) 
the public 

say, has 

“In addition, I 
were instructor_ “nigh 
Barthélemy, one t expect you 
have some special knowledge of ingress 
to and egress from that building, You 
have, haven’t you? Yes?” 

The captain now grew irritated at 
Feuillet’s silence. 

“Well, if you have nothing to say to 
me, | have somethin to te \ 

Feuillet was that young 
German not see his face too 
clearly in the half-lit cell. 

“| have been ordered to arrest 
citizens of this town,” the captai i 
with measured accents. “I have been 
ordered to hold them as hostages 
against the resign within twenty- 
four hours, of person or persons 
responsible for the murder of Major 
Ritter von Hartwig. I have been or- 
dered to post a reward of 15,000,000 
francs for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the cowardly 
agent or agents of London and Moscow 
who committed this crime. If the guilty 
party or parties do not expiate this mur- 
der, others must. By midnight tomor- 
row, fifty will die for one, unless——” 

Aristide Feuillet licked his dry lips. 
“Why do you tell this to me?” he said, 
with an attempt at indifference. 

“You are one of the fifty,” said the 
captain, casually. 


(Concluded in the next issue.) 


Reprinted from Story Magazine by per- 
mission of the editor and of the author. 


Uncle Sam is putting 

— the pressure on to do 
your Christmas shopping ver, early ‘o: 
the lads and lassies (WAACs, WAVES, 


seas and the sooner you speed 

g in this country, the bet- 

; ‘4ent, who are 

. According to 

res a list of what 

and marines have 

(in the order of 

: cigarettes, water- 

ther wallets 

the proper service insignia, wind- 

proof cigarette lighters, ngs pencil 

sets, stationery, photos of friends and 

relatives in leather holders, bath towel 

kits, razor-blade , polarized 

sun glasses, and sewing kits. They are 

definitely not interested in lounging 
robes and portable shower baths! 


Hosiery 


You gals have probably 
De 


discovered that nylon 
silk hose are scarce as sirloins and 
high as a kite in price, so you'd better 
hang on to what you have and guard 
them carefully. In washing hose or 
socks of any sort, use luke-warm suds, 
swish (not scrub) them clean, squeeze 
(not wring) out the rinse water, an | 
hang them =a rod (not a rusty nail) 


By GAY HEAD 


to dry. Rayon hose, incidentally, should 
never be worn less than 24 hours after 
drying! If you have a drawerful of odd 
stockings, you're lucky. Get color re- 
mover-and stocking dye at your difne, 
drug, or department store; follow direc- 
tions on the boxes and, presto, your legs 
match again! 


Young Men’s Even if zoot suits have 
Shop hit the blue note, there 
are no priorities on sh shirts, nize 
ties, co ga medidas ie howsabout 
a few zombie combies when you match 
‘em up? All of these are on the right 
side, so take your choice: a green and 
white shirt, yellow and brown tie, 
green-bordered © handkerchief with a 
rown suit; yellow shirt, blue and 
white striped tie and handkerchief with 
a blue suit; pale blue shirt, maroon and 
blue figured tie with a gray suit; tan 
and white striped shirt, green and tan 
tie, green-bordered handkerchief with a 
greenish suit... . / And if you're looking 
for a slick top-coat, there’s the finger- 


_tip Action-Fit Arabury of wool knit 


fleece with a Scotch plaid lining. A real 
pipperoo! 








HIGGINS 


AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


FOR MORE POWER 
TO YOUR PEN 


“Elsie” works for The Borden Com- 
pany with a technique all her own. 





HIGGINS INK CO, INC. 
271 NINTH 8ST. BROOBLIN. NY 








Higgins American India Inks have been 
working for artists, engineers, drafts- 
men and students in their chosen tech- , 
niques for more than three generations. ~ 

This and other illustrations appear 
in Higgins new “Techniques” pam- 
phlet. One copy only free to art in- 
structors writing on school stationery. 
All others 50c. 


AVAILABLE in @ COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 


Brush drawing in Higgins Ink 
by Keith Word. Courtesy 
of The Borden Company. 
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Zoot Suit? 


Frank McHugh recently returned 
from a tour of our Army camps in Eng- 
land and Ireland in which he, along 
with Al Jolson, Allen Jenkins and Pa- 
tricia Morrison, helped to entertain our 
soldiers who are stationed there. The 
other night McHugh was relating some 
of his experiences, and he told of an 
incident that occurred after he had 
played a camp somewhere in England. 


After ogee, while they were mix- 
ing with the soldiers, one-of them got 
Frank McHugh in a corner and said, 
“Stand there a minute while I look at 
you.” McHugh did. 

“Now,” said the soldier, 
around.” McHugh did. - 

“Turp around again,” said the soldier. 
McHugh did ~ 

“Just one more thing,” said the’ sol- 
dier. “Start walking toward me.” Mc- 
Hugh did. ‘ 

“That's all,” said the soldier, “and 
many thanks. Gee, it’s great to look at 
an American suit again. 


Sidney Skolsky in New York Post 





WINAWAR 


AND HELP WIN THE WAR 
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Explanation of technical military 
terms: 
Hut—one, as in “Hut, Tup, Thrup, 


g <r crane, 


Harch.” 
Harms—arms, as in “Horder Harms.’ 
Hreezint—present, as in “Hreezint 
Harms.” 
Harrite—right, as in “Harrite dress.” 
Hrreuh—rear, as in “Hrreuh Harch.” 
Toon—platoon, as in “Toon Halt.” 
A ‘a—all present and ac. 
counted for, as in “Toonawplescowfa.” 


The Ladd-Field Midnight Sun, Ladd-Pieid, Alasks 


Sucker Dept. 
The customer addressed a salesgir! at 
a counter where candies and nuts were 
on display. “Are you in charge of the 
nuts?” - 
“No,” she replied, “I'm im charge oi 
the suckers.” 
And did you hear about the 
asked for “Neon” stockin 
them in light shades, 


How’s That? 


Customer: “These sleeves are a mile 
too long.” 

Tailor: “How much shall I take off?” 

Customer: “Oh, about half an inch.’ 


Tough Cover 
Doctor: “Did you take that box oi 
pills?” 
Patient: “Yes, but I don’t feel any 
better. Maybe the lid hasn't come off 
yet.” 









ir] who 
. if they had 
weren't out? 


No Help 
Mrs. Jones: “Johnnie, why didn’t vou 
call me when 
started throwin 
Johnnie: t for? Heck, 
couldn’t hit a barn door!” 
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Cottier’ 


isn’t 


Scholastic was making a survey 
lately for which it needed some 
information, please, about youth. 
This being a magazine for 
people, the wae 1 Soc Ba 


young 
to 
know something abou them. So the 
ae fee cg asked the 


editorial department this $64 ques- 
tion: 
What are the chief interests of 
American high school students i- 


(ie advertising department of 


day—that is, their and ex- 
tracurricular interests, a from the 
basic subject courses take in 


school? 

That was a sticker and it set us 
thinking. “Chief interests” takes in a 
lot of territory. It could be stretched 
to cover leisure-time activities, hob- 
bies, ambitions, tastes, serious prob- 
lems — everything, in fact, that at- 
tracts the keenest attention of g 
people, or stirs their deepest desires Soshit 
and emotions. 

A Gallup poll might make some- 
thing out of it, but not much scien- 
tific research has been done in the 
field of youth interests. Once we con- 
ducted a poll on students’ favorite 
forms of reereation, based on the 
amount of time each week they spent 
on them. The results, for what they 
were worth, showed that reading, 
movies, and outdoor sports, in that 
order, absorbed more time than any 
other student avocations. But listen- 
ing to the radio, which certainly 
ranks high im .time consumption, 
showed up poorly, perhaps because 
it is so passive an activity that most 
people don’t realize they are doing it. 
The facilities are ays within 
reach. At any rate, “interests” cannot 
be ncaa merely by activity. 

More or less from experi- 
ence and observation in homes and 
schools, we set down a rough list to 
answer the query, Here it is: 


|. The war, especially its weapons, tech- 
nology, and strategy. 


The $64 Question 





2. PB ase oo oe oo own future aoe in 


8. Social life, ie., boy-dates-girl, danc- 
ing, parties, etc. 


(a) Competitive om foot 

: foot- 
ball, basketball, bateball, etc. 
(b) ee : tennis, 


tennis, etc. 


10. Reading for nt entertainment: 
pon: or ay ‘including comics 


(b y Beale epoctay fiction, ad- 
venture, and popular science. 

Now don’t get us wrong. The or- 
der of arrangement here is not in- 
tended to-be significant as to either 
time spent or importance. It would 
vary, of course, with different com- 
munities, groups, and ages. We 
wanted to be realistic. We were try- 
ing to put down only what the great 
majority of average (not excep- 
tional) high school boys and girls 
are interested in when left to them- 
selves; and not what some adult 
might think they ought to be inter- 
ested in. 

Others might suggest more ab- 
stract things: politics, patriotism, 
religion, classical music, business 
management, social reform, or what 
we are fighting for. But it is our be- 
lief that these broader, more intel- 
lectual or spiritual interests are by- 
products, as a rule, of immediate, 
concrete activities. We don’t think 
our list is a bad one. The interests 
on it are natural, reasonable, and not 
necessarily either cheap or trivial. It 
all depends on what you do with 
them. 

But if anybody thinks we're being 
urifair to organized young folks, let's 
hear about it. What's your list of the 
ten biggest interests of American 
youth in November, 1942? 
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w To TREAT 


“*TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly — each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it's brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands pat ma 3% successful years. 


Only 50¢, all druggists. 
PREEr Generous. sample, write pesicord te 


— 8.23 254 W. "All ¥ 


HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 












OFFICIAL INSIGNIA AND CAPS 


Menufectured by 
Chempion Knitwear Ce., Rochester, N. Y 




















Parliamentary Law Dramatized 


Tells why, when and whet to say. 9 pp. 50 
The Personality Press, University Place, Lincoln, New 








STAMPS 
VICTORY PACKE) FREE in tutes stamps from Te 
ganyika—British Cayman Isianis Animal —Scarce Kab 


head—Coronation— Early Victorian Airmail -Map Siem 
with Big Cataiqnue-—all free--send ‘w for postage 
“RAY STAMP «¥ Dept SR TORONTO, CANA 
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DON'T LET THis 
HAPPEN TO YOU 


Up your PQ (Personality Quotient) and just 
watch how easy it is to get in the groove . . 
to make things click socially. Send 15c today 
for WATCH YOUR PQ—a book that's jammed 
full of brass tacks information on improv- 
ing your personality. 
32 pages—many 
illustrations 

ONLY 15¢ Each 


Reduced from 25c 


ONLY 10 Each 


for 10 or more copie 
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... belter let us do the ro Me Potts. “ 











To a young man about ‘to marry, the 
classic advice from Punch was the one SEND YOUR 
word: ““DON’T”! 

We urge that same advice on all TYPEWRITERS 
handy men around the house—or the TO WAR 
office—whose trusty screwdrivers itch 
to open up a typewriter. Remember stetes Deitiiate 
first that the modern typewriter, stan- 600,000 more standard typewriters, made 
dard or portable, isa precision mechan- since Jon. 1, 1935. Sell all the L C Smiths 
ism, beautifully adjusted. Remember 1 Soe spree — 
second that if your well-meant efforts sade ie 











do wreck a typewriter today, you can’t 


replace it for love or money! And third S . 
—our skilful specialists can repair your i}; ee ( 
machines cheaper, better, faster. mM al. Or Onda 





Why take chances? Let our branch ~ OFFICE PORTABLE 
or dealer fix it, Mr. Potts—or Mr. ewri, ervice 
Office Manager or Mrs, Citizen. seme pewriter Service 


War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for craftsmanship of 
the highest order . . . skill won through many years of making America’s finest 
office and portable typewriters. 


+ 


